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HE speech of M. Molotov to the Supreme Council of 
the U.S.S.R. is disappointing in so far as it seems to 
imply that further discussions will be necessary before an 
Anglo-Soviet Pact can be finally concluded, but it raises no 
serious obstacles to agreement. The Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs laid down three conditions as essential. First, the 
pact must be (unlike the Axis) purely defensive and com- 
pletely reciprocal. Second, guarantees must be given to 
all the European countries bordering on Russia ; at present 
Finland, Estonia and Latvia are not guaranteed by Britain 
and France. Third, there must be a specific agreement as to 
the form and extent of the mutual assistance to be given. 
The first and third of these conditions should create no 
difficulties. The second is not so simple, for the fixed 
desire of Finland (which is very anti-Russian), Estonia and 
Latvia is to maintain their neutrality and associate them- 
selves with neither European bloc. In such circumstances 
it is a little difficult to force an unsought guarantee on them 
against their will. It is that, not any reluctance in London 
or Paris, that makes the second condition difficult, but it is 
a difficulty which a little friendly discussion should easily 
surmount. M. Molotov’s real attitude is probably marked 
by fewer reserves than his speech. Hardly a word has been 
said in the Soviet Press about the negotiations with Great 
Britain, and in this first public official reference to them it 
was obviously necessary to avoid any suggestion of enthu- 
Siastic response to the advances of what are after all 


capitalist States. The speech is in no sense a set-back. 
* * x * 


Intervention in Spain 

The ‘tralian Legionaries in Spain under the command of 
General Gambara sailed for Italy on Wednesday; in contra- 
vention of the Anglo-Italian Agreement they left their 
aeroplanes behind them. On the same day the German 
Kondor Legion arrived in Hamburg, and the German Press 
is proudly proclaiming Germany’s services in the cause of 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


General Franco. Intervention began immediately after the 
outbreak of the war in July, 1936, when “ volunteers ” sailed 
for Spain and aeroplanes were sent to assist in the transport 
of Moorish troops from Morocco. In August and Septem- 
ber reinforcements, particularly aeroplanes and tanks, were 
sent ; and in September the Kondor Legion was formed, a 
miniature air force complete with battle-planes, reconnais- 
sance machines, anti-aircraft and signals detachments, and an 
air-park. Even more valuable perhaps was the stream of 
technicians, specialists and instructors sent to Spain to take 
part in the training of General Franco’s army. These facts 
have puzzled the German public, which remembers its 
Government’s violent denunciation of foreign “ lies ” about 
German intervention in Spain, and the law passed prohibit- 
ing participation in the war. They will surprise no one else, 
but may perhaps embarrass the ghost of the defunct Non- 
Intervention Committee and the British Government itself, 
which so assiduously minimised intervention in the Spanish 
War. 


* * * * 


Japan and the Great Powers 

Japan is vigorously continuing her policy of testing the 
strength and the policies of the Great Powers in the Far 
East by deliberately infringing their rights. The Kulargsu 
incident is not yet closed ; the British, French and Japanese 
naval authorities have agreed in a common desire to with- 
draw their forces, but Japan insists on the appointment of 
three additional Japanese members to the Municipal Council, 
which would give her control. Moreover, the Tokyo Foreign 
Office has explicitly affirmed Japan’s right to send armed 
forces into the International Settlements in China, and at 
Kulangsu has asserted in practice the right to blockade them, 
as the settlement is now cut off by the Japanese from food- 
supplies from the mainland. A further abuse of inter- 
national rights, which has aroused strong protests, has been 
committed by the stopping of the P. and O. ‘ Ranpura’ 
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and French and German liners; and Japan’s interference 
with foreign shipping is reported to be increasing. Japan’s 
vigour in inventing and asserting new rights in China is to 
be explained by the increasing pressure of the military and 
economic situation ; it is the vigour of a nation in crisis. 
Decrees issued last week impose a stricter mobilisation of 
materials for war purposes, and it is expected that food con- 
sumption will henceforward be restricted for the benefit of 
the export trade on which Japan depends for the foreign 
exchange, increasingly difficult to obtain, to pay for her 
imports of munitions. 


* * * * 


America’s Neutrality 

It is a curious characteristic of American public life 
that, while it is taken for granted that if the democracies 
were at war with the dictatorships the United States would 
support the former by all means in its power short of 
war—and would in all likelihood actually go to war if that 
were necessary to save democracy—any departure from strict 
neutrality in advance is viewed with alarmed suspicion. That 
has to be remembered in estimating the probable effect of the 
statement of the Government’s neutrality policy just 
addressed by Mr. Cordell Hull to the chairmen of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the two Houses. The main 
proposals, which, of course, require legislative sanction, 
and may or may not get it, are that the existing embargo 
on the export of munitions to any belligerent be dropped, 
and munitions be supplied, under licence, to any State which 
can pay cash and carry the goods in its own ships ; that 
American ships shall be warned off any war area, and 
American citizens restricted from travel in those areas; 
that no Government loans or credits be extended to any 
belligerent. This is neutrality of a rigorous character, for it 
makes no distinction whatever between a lawless aggressor 
and an innocent victim. It would, indeed, enable countries 
with command of the seas to buy munitions from the United 
States ; but the tsolationists may succeed in cutting even that 
provision out. 


a x * * 


Hungary’s Elections 


It is difficult to regard the results of the Hungarian elec- 
tions with much satisfaction. The electorate, which on 
Sunday for the first time voted by secret ballot, has returned 
the Government bloc with a considerably increased 
majority ; the Government Party won 182 seats as against 
121 in the previous Parliament, chiefly at the expense of the 
Social Democrats. The Left Parties sank from §1 seats to 
21. The Nazis, who put forward 180 candidates, increased 
their representation from § seats to 29; but these gains, 
which are smaller than were generally expected, do not truly 
represent the progress made by National Socialism, which 
five years ago did not exist as a Party. For the Government 
Party itself is divided between Moderates, who cling to 
Hungary’s Parliamentary traditicn, and Right Radicals, who 
sympathise with the Nazis, and certainly would not offer 
any strong resistance to the growth of their influence. 
Hungary has indeed already officially adopted the 
Nazis’ anti-semitism and disenfranchised the Jews. This 
week’s elections illustrate once again the law that subser- 
vience to Germany in foreign policy is always accompanied 
by the increase of Nazi influence in internal politics ; they 
are merely two aspects of a single process. 


* * * *x 
Italy’s Finances 


Last Tuesday’s Budget pronouncement by the Italian 
Minister of Finance should make Sir John Simon feel his 
task comparatively easy. On the “ordinary” budget, 
involving civil expenses alone, a deficit of £70 millions is 
expected to replace an estimated surplus of roughly half 
a mullion. Extraordinary expenditure (armaments, Spain 
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and Abyssinia) doubles this deficit and has 
exhausted the proceeds of the capital levies raised: gyi 
the last few years. For the future the Minister fore. 





shadows a return to financial rectitude; taxation is 1g cover 
“not only normal expenditure but also that extraor iy 

expenditure which has now assumed a permanent character” 
As this aspiration, translated into figures, involves ais 
the level of ordinary taxation by one-third, there My 
apparently a lean time ahead for the Italian People 
Standards of living under dictatorships have proves 
remarkebly compressible, but the margin is getting narroy 
as is shown by the recrudescence of deficiency diseases sich 





as pellagra. Indeed, when the Italian public realise that 
the ostensibly temporary tightening of their belts is 10 g0 
on—" extraordinary expenditure” having “ assumed a pep. 
manent character ”’—the popular discontent already assesye 
as serious by competent observers may severely reduce even 
the present problematic value of Signor Mussolini 
signature of the Axis alliance. 
* * x * 


The French Socialists’ Divisions 


The French Socialist Party, still the largest party in th 
French Chamber, met in congress at Nantes this we 
faced with the danger of a profound split. The situation 
was scrious enough to demand M. Blum’s presence, eve 
though he had been confined to his room with a fever, and, 





fortunately, his appeal to avoid a split on foreign policy 
resulted in a face-saving compromise. M. Blum is, on th 
one hand, for co-operation with the Daladier Covernmen 
on questions of defence and foreign policy, and on the othe 
for continued co-operation with the Communists in order 
maintain the Popular Front. On the first question M 
Blum is opposed by the large minority led by M. Paul 
Faure, who curiously enough continues to call for a policy o 
appeasement when even the Right regards it, at least tem- 
porarily, as defeated ; but so far M. Blum has held the 
party together in face of M. Faure’s pacifism. On th 
second question M. Blum, as at the March congress, wa 
decisively defeated when a resolution prohibiting member. 
ship of “ para~-Communist ” organisations was adopted by 
a large majority, and the compromise resolutions put forward 
by M. Blum’s followers were rejected. 


* * * * 


The Czech Gold 


When Parliament reassembles next week, Sir John Simon 
will be faced with pressing questions about the fate of the 
£6,000,000 of Czech gold held by the Bank of England for 
the Bank for International Settlements. Last week Sir John 
Simon promised that the Government would enquire whether 
there is any legal ground for resisting the transfer of the 
gold to the German Reichsbank. By his own account, there 
is no good reason for resisting the claim, which has been 
made by the administrators of the Czech National Bank; 
in accordance with their constitutions, both the Bank o 
England and the Bank for International Settlements have no 
choice but to carry out the transfer. Yet in equity if not in 
law it is clear that the Reichsbank has no shadow of a claim 
to the gold of the Czechs ; and the public in this country 
will have difficulty in believing that international law is such 
that a bandit has a legal claim to the property of his victim. 
On this basis alone it appears that the British Government 
has sufficient grounds for bringing the question of the Czech 
gold before the International Court at the Hague. 

* * * * 


Labour and Sir Stafford 


The expulsion of Sir Stafford Cripps and his four partners 
in heresy from the Labour Party was ratified at the South- 
port Conference this week by an overwhelming majority of 


2,100,000 to 402,000 ; and among the goo delegates only 


two could be found to speak in his defence. In the address 
he was permitted to make to the Conference, Sir Stafford 
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pased his case not on the value and importance of the Popular 
Front but on the legality of the methods he has adopted for 

opagating his views ; he seemed thereby to admit that the 
Popular Front is no longer an idea to which he can hope to 
win over a majority of the party. After the vote Sir Stafford 
is reported to have said that it was evident that the party did 
not want him. It is equally evident that it does not want 
the Popuiar Front either. There is no doubt that the party 

efers co-operation with the Governmert to co-operation 
with Liberals and Communists. It is therefore the more 
surprising that Sir Stafford, believing as he does, should have 
forthwith applied for readmission to the party. The organi- 
sation he has set up is to be dissolved, and the Executive, 
which has triumphantly maintained the unity of the party 
in the face of Sir Stafford’s challenge, should feel strong 
enough to re-admit him and his followers. But apart from 
the merits of the controversy, and the undoubted virtues of 
Sir Stafford himse!f, there is a sense of irritation that so 


much time should be spent on “the Cripps question.” 
* * * * 


Mr. Bevin’s Open Door 


Mr. Ernest Bevin’s contribution to the Labour Party’s 
Conference raises his political stature. If, he holds, the 
tardy but powerful Peace Front is to yield more than a 
temporary respite from panic it must prosecute more 
than the essentially negative business of defence. Collec- 
tive security must go together with collective economic 
advance, and both must be open to all, particularly to 
Germany. Mr. Bevin reiterated the view, voiced strongly 
but vainly by economists seven years ago, that the 
exclusive Ottawa policy bears more responsibility for our 
present plight than any other factor. Equal access to raw 
materials is a mockery without equal access to markets— 
not only, be it added, colonial markets ; trade may be 
multilateral. This consideration lends additional point to 
Mr. Bevin’s plea for agreements not merely colonial or 
European in scope but including the United States and the 
Dominions. His attack on the “great financial interests ” 
is common form. They are at least as internationally 
minded as the T.U.C.; and indeed the chief opposition to 
the policy which Mr. Bevin proposes is everywhere likely 
to come not from High Finance but from industrial 
“pressure groups” powerfully abetted by organised 
labour. It is the more important that so staunch a Trade 
Unionist as Mr. Bevin should be the spokesman at South- 
port of what is essentially the liberal view. 

* * * * 


The ‘‘ White War ”’ in Economics 


Mr. J. G. Winant’s first report as Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office points out an economic dilemma 
towards which the world is now steering. The economics 
of war-prepatedness imposes on the living-standards of all 
countries an increasingly intolerable pressure which may 
soon “‘ cause actual starvation in the lower income groups.” 
But the very removal of that pressure will raise tremendous 
problems of readjustment. Demobilisation is always a 
ticklish business, and no war prior to 1914 produced such 
problems of demobilisation as those inherent in the “ white 
war ” which the nations are now waging. Absurdly enough, 
an “ outbreak of peace” might now well be an economic 
disaster second only to open war unless it is prepared for 
in advance. For this essential preparation the International 
Labour Office is particularly well equipped. A clearing- 
house of information and expertise, an international civil 
service, it is necessarily internationally minded when paro- 
chialism is the arch-enemy. “ It may be,” says Mr. Winant, 
“that by full use of the world’s experience some of the 
trials and errors of the past need not be repeated.” If, 
when the hoped-for opportunity occurs, its services can 
effect a smooth transition from a war to a peace economy, 
the 1.L.O. may well succeed, where the League itself failed, 
in eradicating the seeds of conflict. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The discussion 
on the adjournment motion was further evidence for those 
who argue that the Government, if sufficiently hard-pressed, 
will always give way. They point with some justification to 
the many tergiversations in Government policy since March. 
Dr. Dalton at Southport appears to have taken the credit for 
our improved position to himself and the Labour Party. But 
the Ministry of Supply is at least partly due to Liberal 
pressure, and in the opinion of most people Mr. Churchill’s 
influence far transcends that of either of the official Opposi- 
tions. Indeed, the steady increase in his prestige and the 
acceptance by the Government and their supporters, step by 
step, of the changes in foreign policy and defence which he 
has put forward is the most remarkable development of the 
last few months. To be actively associated with him is still 
held to be dangerous, but at least it is now as dangerous to 
be openly opposed to him. The very arguments which he 
uses against a recalcitrant Cabinet are, within a few months, 
sure to be employed by that Cabinet against those of their 
followers who persist in advocating their former policy. 
Never have Messrs. Tadpole and Taper been forced to such 
verbal acrobatics. It says much for Mr. Chamberlain’s per- 
sonality that, in spite of it all, his position is unchallenged ; 
but he owes a heavy debt to Captain Margesson, Herr Hitler 
and the Labour Opposition. 

* * * * 

But is the Prime Minister well served? Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s description of the Czech gold transfer as Mr. Lloyd 
George’s mare’s nest merely roused a hornet’s nest around 
himself. Sir John Simon, using every ounce of his legal 
ability, was quite unable to persuade the House on the 
adjournment that the mare’s nest was anything but a 
surrender of six million pounds’ worth of Czech gold to Ger- 
many, even though it were beyond Treasury control. There 
was no doubt as to the feeling of the House on the transac- 
tion. Such a sound Government man as Mr. Gurney 
Braithwaite inveighed against the Bank for International 
Settlements, and it is obvious that, so far as Germany is 
concerned, members are determined that the Government 
snall have the powers and shall use them to put their wishes 
into effect or, as-in this case, prevent them being circum- 
vented. Sir John Simon rightly exculpated Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s reputation and the House placed the blame where it 
should lie. But this incident is not isolated. There is a 
suspicion that more than one Minister rides out of danger 
on half-truths, and that sometimes reliable information is 
discounted because it does not conform with Ministerial 
policy at the moment. More serious, the Prime Minister’s 
immediate entourage does not inspire general confidence. 

* * * * 


The majority of the House are not enamoured of the 
suggestion that the length of speeches should be compulsorily 
limited. Maxima have an uncomfortable habit of becoming 
minima, and to lose some perorations would be to forgo the 
best part of the speech. Actually the average back-bench 
speech seldom exceeds twenty-five minutes. The Privy 
Councillors are an easy butt, yet with the exception of Mr. 
Churchill they speak seldom. At least three-quarters of the 
House would rather listen to Mr. Churchill on any subject 
than to a back-bencher, however expert, on his own. Mr. 
Lloyd George never bores his audience, whatever else he 
may do to them ; his exceptional position and experience 
alone warrant him a hearing. Mr. Eden’s speeches since 
he resigned have all been short ; Mr. Duff Cooper has never 
obtruded. The real difficulty is that there are three front- 
benches. If Sir Archibald Sinclair would delegate the ex- 
position of the Liberal attitude more frequently to some of 
his able lieutenants the House would cease to nurse a 
grievance against him. But for really important debates it 
ought to be possible to give more time. Soon there must 
arise in an acute form the question of how Parliament’s pro- 
gramme is to be dealt with expeditiously and efficiently. 
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CONSCRIPTION AND THE COUNTRY 


Q* June 3rd the young men of Britain between the 
ages of 20 and 21 will be required to enrol for six 
months’ compulsory training in the newly created 
militia ; a month later the first batch of 40,000-50,000 
men will be called up for service. There is no need to 
emphasise the profundity of the change which these two 
dates mark in the political institutions of this country. 
When a short time ago the Prime Minister undertook 
that the Government would never attempt to introduce 
conscription in time of peace, he said no more than was 
necessary to satisfy that overwhelming majority of the 
British people for whom conscription is the sign of 
militarism, and to whom militarism always has been, 
and always will be, detestable. The Prime Minister then 
was still following a principle which has been main- 
tained for centuries ; since the days of Cromwell the 
Englishman has regarded conscription as incompatible 
with the preservation of his liberties, and as the 
foundation of the militarist systems of the Continent. 
Today that principle and those beliefs have been aban- 
doned, almost at a moment’s notice, with hardly 
perceptible hesitation, and today Great Britain already 
possesses in embryo a conscript army on the Continental 
model. 

It is still too early to know what the results of this 
sudden revolution in practice and belief will be. Some 
fear that conscription will entail militarism and auto- 
cracy ; others, perhaps with greater reason, hope that 
conscription may strengthen and not weaken democracy 
in this country. Its immediate effect, at least, has been 
for the good. On no issue could the country have been 
expected to be more divided than on the introduction of 
conscription in peace time, and indeed, such a measure 
would have been inconceivable but for the urgent need 
to provide the armed force with which to deter, and 
failing that, to resist, aggression. Despite that need, 
it might have been expected that conscription would 
meet with violent opposition. Nothing of the kind has 
happened. The country has accepted conscription with 
approval. The Labour Party, indeed, continues to 
profess an invincible distaste for the Military Training 
Bill. But its opposition is confined to words. Bold 
spirits who think that words should be followed by 
deeds are solemnly warned that direct action in resist- 
ance to conscription is forbidden, and at the Labour 
Party Conference at Southport this week a resolution 
demanding such resistance was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. 

In the House of Commons also Labour’s attitude to 
the Military Training Bill confirms the belief that its 
condemnation of conscription is formal and verbal. In 
Parliament the Labour Party has, by criticism and 
amendment, actively co-operated with the Government 
in improving the Bill, which in its original form 
contained many faults of commission and omission. 
The effect of Labour’s efforts has been to make the 
Bill more and not less acceptable to the country ; and 
the Government has met the Opposition’s suggestions, 
not with the rigidly negative attitude prescribed by the 
rules of party conflict, but with a marked willingness to 
accept advice and correction. The changes thus intro- 
duced into the terms of the Bill, and their application, 
cover a wide field, and in every case have been for the 


better. Rates of pay have been increased from 1s, to 
Is. 6d. a day, the militiamen have been safeguarded ip 
their employment, conscientious objectors have been 
given generous treatment, and the fullest Opportunity to 
undergo alternative training for civilian work ; university 
students have been protected against interruption jp 
their studies. The sympathetic handling of the con- 
scientious objector problem provides the best of answers 
to any who fear the prevalence of a spirit of militarism, 


The co-operation of the Government and the Oppo- 
sition in the debates on the Bill has revealed the 
fundamental unity of the country on questions of defence 
and foreign policy ; it is an augury of the spirit that 
will be shown if the country has to face even greater 
dangers than at present. In such an atmosphere it is 
possible that conscription may prove to be not merely a 
necessary evil, but a positive good. The present Bill 
is to operate for a period of three years ; if the Peace 
Front to which it has made so valuable a contribution 
succeeds in its object, the military necessity for con- 
scription will have ceased by the end of that period, 
And though the country is willing to accept compulsory 
service as an emergency measure, it will insist that 
military conscription should be abolished once its pur- 
pose has been served. If the goal of disarmament is 
reached, the first sphere in which this country will wish 
it to be applied is the Army ; on economic grounds alone 
it will be anxious to throw off the burden of £50,000,000 
which will be the cost of the militia in 1941. Never- 
theless, there are many who believe that in peace as 
well as war the State should demand that its citizens 
undergo some form of training for service of national 
importance. Provided that such training is organised on 
democratic lines, that it applies to rich and poor alike, 
that it is designed to equalise and not to increase class 
distinctions, it may be an instrument of the greatest 
social and educational value. 


The civilian training which is now to be given to con- 
scientious objectors may do useful service in providing 
a model for future training for all citizens ; the element 
of compulsion it will contain need be no greater or more 
burdensome than that which already exists in the educa- 
tional system. But if such training is to be of real value, 
it must be designed to benefit, not the State in the 
abstract, but the individual, both directly, by the in- 
creased skill and capacity he will acquire, and indirectly, 
as a member of the community which will be enriched 
by the productive labour applied to tasks which private 
enterprise cannot undertake. Throughout the country, 
on the land, on the roads, in the towns, there are tasks 
to be carried out which demand the intervention of the 
Government ; if in a future era of peace this country 
continues to apply “conscription,” it is to such tasks 
that the “conscripts ” will set their hands. ,Meanwhile, 
a beginning in this field can be made with conscientious 
objectors, if someone with constructive imagination can 
plan out for them work of practical value. 


There is no doubt that such work can be found. 
Apart from the additional civilian tasks which would 
be imposed by war, or the reconstruction which would 
be necessary after a war, there is sufficient work to be 
done already. One may instance the need for greater 
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care in preserving and protecting the countryside and the 
equal need for large scale works of drainage and agricul- 
tural improvement. Again, an example may be taken from 
the work performed by the Quakers in such places as 
Brynmawr, where with limited resources they have done 
much to improve the amenities of a depressed area. 
There is no industrial district which would not benefit 
by similar schemes; and such schemes should be merely 
a prelude to a vast work of renovation and reconstruction 
in town and country. Training and discipline have some 


NEWS 


F all the countries in the world with which we 

would wish our relations to be unclouded the 
United States of America would, by the verdict of most 
Britons, be placed first. We desire to understand 
America as it is, and to be understood by America as 
we are. Neither aspiration is being completely justified, 
and if the general trend of American comment is ac- 
cepted the chief misunderstandings are on the British 
side, and the chief source of them the misrepresentation 
of the United States in the British Press. Coming, as the 
charge does, at a moment when both the general inter- 
national situation and the pending visit of the King 
and Queen to the United States make the accurate 
interpretation of each country to the other peculiarly 
important, it is desirable to face it squarely, and to 
decide what mistakes are being made, how far they 
are unavoidable, and how far they could and should be 
remedied. The task is considerably simplified by an 
investigation just carried out by that active and vigilant 
organisation P.E.P., which has summed up the results 
in the last issue of its broadsheet Planning. 


The general charge is that we are getting from the 
United States too little news, and the wrong news— 
reports of lynchings or gangster outrages or cheap 
divorces, instead of reflections of the great social and 
industrial and political life of America from day to day ; 
that, so far as we do get the latter, the papers repre- 
sent American life as seen exclusively from the eastern 
seaboard—in nine cases out of ten New York ; and that 
the neglect of the Middle and Far West, which in many 
respects is the essential United States, is comprehensive 
and disastrous. If this is true the first thing for the 
British Press to do is to recognise its shortcomings, and 
the second is to put them right. But the charge is not 
yet proven. P.E.P. believes it can actually be re- 
butted. Some admissions must no doubt be made. Less 
space is given to American news in the British Press than 
to British news in the American Press, but then Ameri- 
can papers have more space available for news as a whole 
than British ; on a given day, early this year, four Lon- 
don papers carried between them 333 columns of news, 
and four comparable American papers 545 columns; it 
is a considerable disparity, and account must be taken 
of it. The cost of cabling from America, moreover, 
is considerably higher than the cost of telephoning at 
equivalent length from Germany or France. In spite of 
that, the London papers as a whole (if the situation at 
the time of P. E. P.’s investigation is typical) carry more 
American news than French or German. 

The charge, therefore, of giving too little space to 
news from America fails, except on the theory (for 
which there is something to be said) that America merits 
fuller attention than any other country in British news- 


value in themselves, both physical and mental. Snobbery 
can be dispelled, a sound social outlook inculcated, 
character built up, in the community which a civilian 
training camp constitutes. The experiments in the 
United States have taught that. But it is necessary 
to serve practical and productive ends too. The work 
done must be work with a purpose and a value. It 
would be welcome news that the Minister of Labour 
was sending a small deputation to study the C.C.C. 
camps in America. 


FROM AMERICA 


papers. It is true that the news comes almost wholly 
through (“ through” advisedly, rather than “ from”) 
New York or Washington, and Washington, in particu- 
lar, suffers from all the limitations which our corre- 
spondent in that city attributes to it on a later page. 
But British papers, which are self-supporting and not 
subsidised, would find it hopelessly uneconomic to main- 
tain staff correspondents at, say, New York and 
Washington, Chicago or Kansas City or St. Louis, and 
San Francisco, nor could they hope to find space for the 
volume of news such correspondents would have to send 
to justify their existence. In actual fact no competent 
journalist in New York or Washington forgets the 
vast spaces stretching westward of him. In his New 
York papers he reads daily dozens of columns of news 
from the great Western centres; in Washington he can 
talk daily if he chooses with the Senators or Congress- 
men who represent them. If New York dispatches are, in 
fact, parochial, that is less a consequence of their author 
being domiciled in New York than of his being 
parochially-minded himself. 


But to rebut certain charges does not mean denying 
all charges. That America might be better interpreted 
than it is in the British Press is incontestable. But so 
might Great Britain in the British Press. A daily paper 
in every country deals much more with events than with 
situations. Its business is to tell its readers what hap- 
pened yesterday, not to portray for them conditions that 
have existed with little change for weeks. They are 
assumed to know the conditions, and to be acquainted 
with the general background against which the daily 
events must be seen and assessed. With the American 
background we are less familiar, and the correspondent 
in New York, with his allowance of a few hundred words 
for his daily message, has no space to sketch it in. He 
tells us, as the ordinary journalist at home would tell us, 
of a strike or lock-out or trade dispute, not of the vast 
peaceful output of an immensely efficient industrial 
machine. Broadly speaking, it is the abnormal, not the 
normal, that is news—a bad railway accident, not the 
punctual fulfilment of scheduled performances over some 
millions of train-miles daily. To that extent it is 
necessarily true to some extent that what is reflected 
week in, week out, in the messages from America in 
British papers is not the normal and typical United 
States. 

Inevitable as that may be, we cannot be content to 
leave it there. Partly for the reasons that have been 
cited, partly for others that might be, it is prc#ably true 
that the average American daily paper gives a better 
picture of Britain than the average British daily paper 
gives of America. That is not entirely the British daily 
paper’s fault. If its endeavours to interpret America 
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accurately are sincere—and we need not doubt that— 
it deserves more support than it gets from other agencies. 
The weekly and monthly reviews have their part to play 
in that, as in other similar fields. Their function is not 
to report events—the daily papers have done that days 
before—but to appraise them, explain them, and put 
them in their setting. They can, if they will, go far 
towards supplying the background essential to the under- 
standing of the news in the daily Press. It is with that in 
view that The Spectator now publishes, apart from other 
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occasional articles on American questions, a regula 
service of fortnightly despatches from an experi 
American correspondent who, incidentally, knows this 
country well. It is not enough, but it is, at any rate, 
something, and American articles cannot Predomingte 
beyond a certain point. But one contribution to 
American understanding falls far short of what it should 
be. It is in the schools, not in the newspaper 
that the foundations of Anglo-American understang 
must be laid. To that subject we shall recur, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is better news of the progress of French aeroplane 

production. It is still not comparable with our own— 
the highest estimate I have heard is 250 machines a month— 
but the industry seems now to have reached the stage at 
which early planning and preparation is beginning to bear 
fruit, and a rapid expansion is in prospect. Just a week after 
the British Air Force had shown its paces to M.P.s and others 
at Northolt the French Air Minister, M. Guy La Chambre, 
was taking deputies and journalists over a new assembly- 
plant near Nantes which is now producing 100 machines a 
month—more, so it is stated, than the whole French aero- 
plane industry could produce last January. This factory 
has a capacity for almost double its present production, and 
others, equally modern, are already at work in the north, 
while seven more will begin producing immediately ; though 
there may be some delay so long as the output of engines 
continues to lag a little behind that of frames. One satis- 
factory feature is that the productivity of the individual 
workman has substantially increased in many sections of the 
armaments industry ; Renault’s, for example, reports an im- 
provement of from 124 to 14 per cent. 

& * * * 

There exists in Berlin an organisation known as_ the 
Deutscher Auslander Dienst, translated (by itself) as “ the 
Welcome to Germany Service.” It is prepared to give 
information and advice to inquirers on any question—a very 
useful office to perform—and meanwhile it is despatching to 
various addresses in England unexpected and unsolicited 
translations of various articles by Dr. Goebbels. It is not 
very sagacious propaganda, for Dr. Goebbels is not an 
ideal instrument of appeal to the average Englishman. 
However, the articles are admirably translated and admirably 
printed, and Dr. Goebbels, like the organisation that circu- 
lates him, is prepared to give information on any subject— 
to assure us, for example, that “The Anschluss with 
Austria, the solution of the Sudeten German problem, and 
the creation of a Protectorate in Bohemia and Moravia are 
historical events which have taken place to the satisfaction 
of all parties directly interested, and without any bloodshed 
whatsoever.” In fact, complete satisfaction guaranteed. 

x * * * 

The vehemence of the Conservative women (better, per- 
haps, ladies) whose insistence, at a recent conference, on the 
retention of flogging in our penal code was so eloquent and 
sO impassioned, is apparently infectious. Or perhaps that 
is doing Mr. F. O. Langley, the magistrate at Old Street, 
an injustice ; his inborn convictions probably need no 
external stimulus. What they are is sufficiently indicated 
by his address from the bench a few days ago to a youth of 
17 charged with stealing a bicycle. “I should like,” he is 
reported to have observed, “to take you outside and thrash 
you until you could not stand, and then thrash you again for 
making such a ghastly fool of yourself.” The stress of 
frustrated desire provokes sympathy—but hardly admiration. 

* * x * 


Some Oxford men may be inclined to question the award 
of an honorary D.Litt. degree to Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, 
but one eminent son of Oxford would have wholeheartedly 





applauded it. Mr. Wodehouse had no more fervent admire 
than the first Lord Oxford and Asquith. The vicissitude 
of Mr. Wooster, Jeeves, Lord Emsworth and the rest wer 
not only a perpetual joy to him, but an unfailing sola 
in moments of stress. On that gloomy day when, on the 
morrow of his defeat at Paisley, he began his journey south 
in the chill of a Scottish winter morning, an_ intimate 
associate who was travelling with him broke the sombre 
silence with the anxious question “ Have you, by any chance, 
got a P. G. Wodehouse with you?” The ex-Premier’s fac 
lightened. “I have got,” he said, “not only one but two 

~tnread Wodehouses with me,” and pulling the first of them 
from his bag he proceeded to drown memories of Paisley 
in that unfailing anodyne. 


* * * * 


To acquire knowledge of the country of Mr. Belloc (and 
others) from ihe paper of Mr. Gandhi is a pleasant ‘nd un- 
expected experience. Harijan, the Mahatma’s weekly journal, 
published at Poona in the interests of the oppressed classes, 
naturally preaches Mr. Gandhi’s gospel of home rule, the 
re-creation of village life, and self-sufficiency through the 
spinning-wheel. Herein it finds great encouragement in a 
booklet issued by the Sussex Rural Community Council en- 
titled “One Hundred and Twenty Sussex Craftsmen,” 
and describing the home industries of Sussex and the en- 
deavours being made to maintain and develop them. | 
learn, for example, through Poona, that the manufacture of 
that useful receptacle the Sussex trug is centred in Herst- 
monceux. Herstmonceux has, among other services to 
humanity, become an inspiration to rural India. 


* * * * 


We are not doing what we should about William Shake- 
speare. Russia is; and Russians are astonished at our 
apathy. They have been inquiring of their English friends 
(not British ; this is not Scotland’s business) what we are 
doing about it. The friends have been under the painful 
necessity of asking, About what? The answer is, of course, 
the 375th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth—which event 
took place in April, 1564. In this country we may deal 
only in centenaries ; in Russia’s view that cuts too many 
generations out of the celebrations, so (in this case at least) 
they mark the quarter-centuries. Anyhow, Russia is cele- 
brating the occasion extensively, not only in Moscow, but all 
over the country. London has one Shakespeare play running. 


* * * * 


Those of us who saw Shayes banging in his volleys 
erratically but effectively against Destremau at Wimbledon 
on Saturday were gratified to think he would be banging 
them in against Germany at Berlin a week later. Without 
Austin (who is campaigning in America with Dr. Buchman. 
and has had one of his Oxford Group speeches read into the 
Congressional Record) we may lose. But it will be to three 
countries, not one, for annexed Austria and annexed Czecho- 
Slovakia—the latter in the person of the formidable Menzel 
—both make substantial contributions to the German team. 
It has not yet, however, drawn on Italy. JANUS. 
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HE air is clearing very nicely in readiness for the royal 

visit to the United States. By a happy circumstance, 
the first bursts of occasionally perfervid publicity which 
spread in the American Press as the King and Queen 
arrived in Canada were succeeded by a calmer period while 
they travelled across the continent to the Pacific Coast. This 
cooling-off period made a distinct contribution to the success 
of their visit in the United States, and, as the time for their 
arrival here approaches, the indications are set for a 
thoroughly satisfactory sojourn which may be as historic as 
jt is non-sensational. 

The King and Queen have captured the admiration of 
the hard-boiled American correspondents who are “ cover- 
ing” their trip. These reporters were prepared to write 
cynical and critical dispatches, either believing that some- 
thing of that nature would be popular with their publishers 
and readers, or merely acting on the instinct of the battered 
newspaper-man. But their newspaper instinct belied them: 
they have been enthralled by the attractiveness of the young 
couple whose activities they were observing, their journalistic 
integrity has come to the fore and they have tended to 
report the trip “straight,” telling of the hard-working, 
friendly, unaffected sincerity of King George and Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile, Washington—which had permitted itself a 
dither of criticism of the British Embassy’s arrangements— 
has calmed down and is a little ashamed of itself. Washing- 
ton, you must know, is a unique capital. The governmental 
and diplomatic and journalistic groups here are not kept in 
their place by being set in a great metropolis. There are none 
of the solid private activities of London or Paris to keep 
things in right proportion. Rather, Washington is a gossipy 
country town. Indeed, “ Washington” as we write and 
speak of it is composed of not more than 5,000 persons 
gathered together in the north-west section of the city, a 
whispering-gallery of temperament, self-importance, and in- 
breeding. Practically all these people felt they had a vested 
right to be invited to the Embassy garden party for the 
King and Queen, but only about 1,300 persons could be 
asked. At first there was a tremendous outcry. And then 
people began to be rather shame-faced ; the Press put aside 
some of its self-importance ; Congressmen’s wives began to 
suspect that it might be worth more votes to say: “ No, Sir, 
we stick to business ; we don’t belong to those silly social 
sets ; we don’t kow-tow to foreign royalty! ” 

At the height of the criticisms Sir Ronald Lindsay held 
the first Press conference of his long career—so he said— 
faced Washington reporters, male and female, in a tremor 
of visible apprehension, and came off with all the honours. 
His palpable terror—you could see his vast frame shake and 
quiver as photographers’ flash bulbs went off—was most 
engaging. His answers to questions were even more so. He 
defined the purposes of the trip simply and convincingly: 
“. . . Not primarily political, although it is obvious that 


when the King does visit a foreign country, part of his - 


purpose is to improve the ties of friendship with that 
country as far as he possibly can.” And the Ambassador 
disarmed the Press when they asked him whether it was 
true that American men should bow to the King “from 
the waist.” He said: “I suppose they'll do what I do when 
I meet President Roosevelt. I behave in a suitable and 
respectful manner. I certainly make him a bow, and 
whether it comes from my waist I don’t quite know.” 

All this contributed no little to clearing the air. When 
the royal party arrives in the United States the stage will 
be set for an intensive but straightforward visit, with most 
of the publicity fireworks out of the way and the public 
anxious for straight, sympathetic reporting of the visit of 


THE REPUBLIC PREPARES FOR ROYALTY 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 








Washington, May 23rd. 
two important people who are behaving magnificently 
in very trying circumstances. That these preliminary 
stages should be passing by is a cause of gratification to all 
those who want this trip to be no more and no less than a 
realistic exchange of warm, dignified courtesies between the 
heads and peoples of several great nations. The official 
parts of the royal itinerary in Washington are far from 
exciting, and, as Mrs. Roosevelt said, the King and Queen 
will see the same people over and over again. But, happily, 
there are unofficial parts, too. The visitors will see some 
lovely countryside, and Washington itself is peculiarly 
leafy and fragrant at this season, if only the weather is not 
too steamy. Voyaging down the Potomac with President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt on sheir re-converted yacht, they will 
see almost as green banks as in England, and in Mount 
Vernon they will see the simple country home of George 
Washington, restored in a charming setting. 

Then, in New York—apart from the Fair—they will 
see some characteristic America: the vast elevated highways, 
tunnels, viaducts, parkways, bridges, and skyscrapers which 
are most unlike anything to be seen in Europe. They will 
have a quiet Sunday with the Roosevelts. Two evenings 
and a day at that pleasant Hyde Park country house, when 
the heads of these two nations and their wives and a few 
friends are together, excite the imagination as nothing else 
on the trip in the United States. Of course, no State busi- 
ness will or could be transacted. But the idea of contact 
and mutual exchange of impressions is exciting. The Roose- 
velts are charming hosts, of wide culture and interests, with 
many British connexions of their own. Their house, 40 
miles up the Hudson from New York, is typical of the 
American squirearchy. It is not large, but it is agreeably 
isolated, and doubtless the King and Queen will be interested 
to see the cottage Mrs. Roosevelt has long had for a “ hide- 
away,” and the small stone house the President has recently 
built for himself. On the hillside at the latter place, the 
famous Sunday afternoon “ hot-dog” picnic will be held. 
Sandwiches and everything proper will also be available, but 
it is typical of the atmosphere of this visit that hot-dogs will 
be offered, and probably accepted! (Hot-dogs are really 
pretty good, if you’re at all hungry. We can only say that 
nine out of ten of our British visitors always ask us: “ And 
where can I get a hot-dog? I should very much like to eat 
one . . . once.”’) 

What does it all mean? It means that most of the non- 
sense seems likely to be deflated from this visit. No bright 
new day has dawned for Anglo-American relations. Ameri- 
can policy will probably be altered not a whit because of 
this visit, nor British. But it means that through an un- 
precedented contact these nations recognise one another’s 
stature and importance in a troubled world. It means that 
Britain and America, too, are good neighbours who can visit 
once in a while. The question of President Roosevelt paying 
a return visit has already arisen. Doubtless the President 
would love to do so. Whether he can or not depends on 
domestic reactions to the proposal. There are a lot of other 
places he wants to visit while he is still in the White House: 
the west coast of South America, the Philippines, &c. But 
Mr. Roosevelt is a mixture of his first chief, Woodrow 
Wilson, and his remote cousin, Theodore Roosevelt. He 
respects the precedents that both set, and both visited Great 
Britain and were paid great honours there, although T. Re 
was not President at the time. Beyond any doubt, if 
Franklin Roosevelt can possibly do so, he will visit Great 
Britain before he leaves the White House. 

While the royal visit occupies the centre of the stage, 
many other important matters of business are astir. Revision 
of the neutrality law is in greater doubt than ever, with 
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isolationist opponents to the lifting of restrictions pushing a 
virtual “filibuster ” behind the scenes. No action at all on 
neutrality—thus leaving in operation the mandatory pro- 
hibition against shipments of munitions and instruments of 
war to belligerent nations—is a real possibility ; the alterna- 
tive is action to wipe clean the statute-books. The latter 
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course would permit unlimited war-time shipments, While 
neutrality hangs fire, no other great issues in foreign pojj 

have emerged. Indeed, there is a distinct lull as contrasted 
with the crisis atmosphere of March and April—perhaps g 
premonitory lull. Domestic discussions turn to Presidential 
politics. Of those, and the third-term question, more later, 


If. MUSIC AND LITERATURE 


By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


i OW indicate such riches in so small a space, otherwise 
than by a string of names? Should I sacrifice Mozart 
to Bach and Haydn, because of the Italian nature of 
Mozart’s music ; Schumann and Weber to Beethoven and 
Schubert ; rush past Liszt to dwell on Mendelssohn and 
Brahms ; find no space for Wolf because Wagner takes up 
too much ; and glancing at Mahler, Strauss and Schonberg, 
end the list with Hindemith? Should I, turning to litera- 
ture, ignore Winckelmann and Herder in favour of Lessing ; 
confound Schiller and Goethe in a single pert phrase ; dwell 
on Hélderlin and pass over Novalis, Jean Paul, Hoffmann, 
Lenau, in silence ; allow the bitterness of Heine to etch 
away the tenderer qualities of Chamisso, von Arnim, 
Brentano ; consider the dramas of Kleist, but not those of 
Grillparzar and Hebbel; ignore the Tennysonian beauties 
of Morike, Eichendorff and Keller; and wind up again 
with Thomas Mann, because I lack space for Rilke, 
George, Kafka?—Better, perhaps, to attempt the largest 
possible view: to try to discern, from above that vast Ruys- 
daelian landscape, the features which unify it—here the 
spire, there the spreading tree or windmill, the bird on the 
wing or the peasant with the plough. It is a beautiful, 
diverse, yet homely landscape; but the sky above it is 
neither clear nor unbroken: a thunderstorm approaches 
from the right background, sinister shafts of light pick out 
a group of houses ; and the colours are those of autumn. 

Like England, Germany is a land of poets ; and poetry 
includes music, for there is no musical version of prose. 
Its nearest equivalent would perhaps be the fugue, and it is 
significant that Bach’s music was the perfect expression of 
the Reformation spirit, by which Luther deprived Germany 
of the mythology she has ever since been striving to recap- 
ture. Here, I think, is the crux of the matter. The history 
of German art, no less in music than in literature, is that of 
a search for a mythology adequate to the needs of the 
teutonic soul. The tragedy of that search lies in its inevit- 
able baulking by a soul so much at odds with itself that no 
mythology could satisfy it. Symbols must not be self- 
contradictory. Moreover, a mythology remains inert unless 
it is believed true, and to believe it true is to live under the 
spell of its mysteries—to be content not to perceive its under- 
pinnings ; for to understand a thing fully is to surpass it, 
and « mythology understood becomes a fable. Christianity, 
Greece, tne Nordic Sagas: from Winckelmann to Wagner, 
German poets and composers have wrestled with those in- 
compatible gods, in the effort to achieve that final synthesis 
of opposites which Hegel proclaimed as the key to human 
life, but which was in reality only the expression of a 
peculiarly German dilemma. 

To see life steadily and whole seems all but impossible 
to the supercharged mind of the Teuton ; only Goethe, per- 
haps, achieved that wisdom, and then only at the cost of his 
creative power—his demon. For us English it has been 
otherwise: the world of Shakespeare is our world and his 
philosophy—an empirical one, which T. S. Eliot has called 
a rag-bag philosophy—is the one we still steer by. The 
pathos of the German passion for Shakespeare proceeds 
from their inability to accept the view of life which his 
dramas imply. Likewise, in their pursuit of Greek beauty, 
they ended by embracing a shadow: Faust’s Helen is really 
Briinnhilde in disguise, and the Ring only the final product 


of a misconception of Greek drama which, under the aegis 
of Lessing, arose with Goethe’s Iphigenia and Schilley’s 
Bride of Messina, and continued with Kleist’s Penthesileg 
and the dry, stiff melodrama of Grillparzer. 


To put the matter differently: the tragedy of the German 
creative writers of the nineteenth century was that they 
strove to do what their brothers, the composers, were doing 
better ; for it is only in music that spiritual opposites can 
truly be dissolved into an organic whole. - It was Beethoven, 
not Goethe, who achieved this miracle of synthesis: the 
Ninth Symphony fuses the pagan and Christian sacraments 
into a whole not accomplished by even that masterpiece of 
German poetry, Hélderlin’s Brot und Wein, which attempts 
the same thing. Yet the latter is one of the keystones of 
German literature ; it has the supercharged quality I have 
mentioned—the on-rushing, elegiac passion peculiar to the 
music of German hexameters—the music of Goethe's 
Euphrosyne, of Rilke’s Duineser Elegien (another keystone) 
—that unique quality which, translated into another kind of 
harmony, fills the Clarinet Quintets of Mozart and Brahms, 
saturates Beethoven’s Mass in D (the Mount Everest of music, 
an unscalable peak), and can still be heard in what is perhaps 
the greatest symphony since Beethoven—Mahler’s Ninth. 

After the composition of the Eroica, the complexities 
of human emotion tended, in the teutonic mind, to 
resolve themselves in the free language of music. For 
the metaphysical struggle which I have represented as 
the basis of German artistic effort finds its most natural 
outlet in the allegory. Now allegory is the soul: of 
opera, but it is the enemy of the novel. In the hundred 
years which stretch from Wilhelm Meister to Der Zauber- 
berg, what of real importance has the German novel to offer? 
Freytag’s Soll und Haben, no doubt, and Keller’s Der Griine 
Heinrich. But no Lys dans la Vallée, no Madame Bovary, 
no Middlemarch. Poetic psychology, the development of 
which produced a spate of masterpieces in England, France 
and Russia during the nineteenth century, in Germany took 
on form in the song-cycles of Schubert and Schumann, to 
issue eventually in the Wagnerian leit-motiv. In place of 
Anna Karenina, Tristan und Isolde; instead of David 
Copperfield, Die Meistersinger ; instead of the Mayor of 
Casterbridge, Wolf’s Prometheus ; and Schumann’s Kreis- 
leriana have outlived the stories (admirable as these are) 
which inspired them. 

Yet the demonic element in the teutonic soul has not 
always been dominant, and quite other qualities, no less 
strong, have produced three interrelated kinds of master- 
piece: the lyric, the short story and the song. The turn of 
the eighteenth century was Germany’s Elizabethan age. The 
songs of Shakespeare and Ford and Beaumont remained 
unequalled until Goethe put words into the mouth of 
Mignon, and the simplicity of the German Lied is the 
subtlest thing their art has achieved. Schubert, Schumann 
and Wolf ; Brentano, Heine, Moérike and Eichendorff ; Tieck, 
Jean Paul, Hoffmann, Keller, Stifter: the names evoke a 
long series of lyrical comments on the things which happen 
to ordinary folk and what they feel about them. They are 
discreet and perfect, the single cries of a passionate and naif 
people in love with the magic and mystery of Nature ; they 
ring like a tuning-fork. It is the world of Hermann und 
Dorothea that we are in now—the landscape of the Rhine- 
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land in September. We are back in the country of Brot und 
Wein; but it is the cosy homeliness, the tow-headed child 
piting into an apple, the young lovers in the sunset, that 
meet our eyes Now. 

German art is commonly accused of excessive roman- 
ticism, and certainly Wagner, and before him Beethoven, 
have much to answer for. The new styles they evolved 
gave vast scope to the nimiety of thought and feeling, the 
weathercock emotionalism, that has ever been the bane of 
Germany. Luckily for her, however, Providence has in- 
jected her with a ceaseless yearning after the ciassical 
south; Austria has been (and will be again) her cor- 
rective, and behind Austria Italy. Few events in modern 
history have been so ironically symbolic as the forced mar- 


A WAR OF 


« FDEOLOGY,” “ ideological”—these rather uncouth 
words have become arrestingly familiar in recent 
political discussions. Their precise meaning, however, 
does not appear to be always clear. Thus, hesitation to join 
hands with a dictator in Berlin is described as “ ideological,” 
and so is apparent reluctance to co-operate with a dictator 
in Moscow. The circumstance that the two dictators ar: 
in avowed and even violent opposition to one another makes 
no difference. In both cases the obstacle to friendly rela- 
tions is spoken of as “ideological.” The suggestion, of 
course, is in both cases the same, viz.: that dislike of the 
system of government in Germany and Russia is so strong 
as to make normal political relations between those 
countries and Great Britain undesirable, and even impos- 
sible. Against such a view it is justly argued that ‘o mak2 
identity of political system the condition of international 
relations is both irrational and disastrous. It is the first, 
because political systems must need reflect the idiosyn- 
crasy and history of the communities which adopt them; 
and it is the last, because to demand identity of political 
system as the condition of international relations would 
affirm a principle of irremediable conflict. 


But the phrase “a war of ideologies” may, and com- 
monly does, cover much more than so simple an issue. 
The word “ ideology ” has a French origin. It was carried 
over from philosophy to politics, and used to express the 
contempt and disgust which the windy visionaries of the 
Revolution aroused in the minds of shrewd and practical 
men. Reaction is the Nemesis which pursues “the false- 
hood of extremes.” The “ideologues” in France induced 
the same kind of reaction in the sphere of politics as the 
religious zealots of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
had induced in the sphere of religion. 

“Ideology,” writes Scott, “was a nickname by which 
Bonaparte used to distinguish every species of theory 
which, resting in no respect upon the basis of self- 
interest, could, he thought, prevail with none but hot- 
brained boys and crazed enthusiasts.” Seeley tells us that 
Napoleon “ put aside the whole system of false and con- 
fused thinking which had raged since 1792, and which he 
called ‘ideology ’.” Emerson, in his remarkable essay on 
“Napoleon, the Man of the World,’ says that “ ideology ” 
was “a word of contempt often in his [Bonaparte’s] 
mouth.” On the mighty Corsican’s lips it expressed the 
scorn of the man of action for the man of theory, the 
profoundly mistaken conviction garnered from his own 
experience, that the only thing that really counts in the 
intercourse of men is physical or material force, the cnly 
motive that really determines human action is that which 
appeals to selfish interest. This is, of course, familiar 
doctrine, though it is not often so crudely, and even 
brutally, formulated and defended as by dictators and 
their apologists. Its prophet was the famous Florentine 
thinker who, from the sixteenth century to the twentieth, has 





riage which Germany’s ambivalent feeling towards Italy has 


just foisted upon her. Goethe and Christiane Vulpus 
together brought forth the Roman Elegies; it is, one feels, 
too much to expect that Herr von Ribbentrop and Count 
Ciano will repeat a miracle of that order, at least. 

The inescapable philosophy for modern man would 
appear to be Stoicism. But the Stoa has, of its essence, no 
mythology of its own ; so Germany has rejected it for the 
puerilities of National Socialism. A system based on the 
thoughtless urgencies of adolescence cannot be expected to 
produce works of art; and does not. But these aberrations 
will pass; what is eternally fruitful in the work of Goethe, 
Beethoven, Holderlin and Rilke, may soon again humanise 
the blank eyes of young Germany. 


IDEOLOGIES 


By BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON 


taught it to the oppressors of mankind. Machiavelli, writes 
Symonds, “was the first in modern times to formulate a 
theory of government in which the interests of the ruler 
are alone regarded, which assumes a separation between 
statecraft and morality, which recognises force and fraud 
among the legitimate means of attaining high political ends, 
which makes success alone the test of conduct, and which 
presupposes the corruption, vemality, and baseness of 
mankind at large.” 

Accordingly, a “ war of ideologies” means a war under- 
taken for some ideal or immaterial object, and not for 
some specific and accessible material advantage. It is, 
perhaps, doubtful whether religious wars should be 
described as “ ideological” since they are conceived of by 
the combatants as religious obligations, carrying in their 
fulfilment the assurance of Divine favour. But in the case 
of other than religious causes—honour, political freedom, 
patriotism, democracy—the condemnaiion of ideological 
wars springs from a fundamental scepticism as to the 
reality or value of anything that is other than tangible, 
measurable, and materially advantageous. Wars of religion 
have ceased, not because they were “ideological,” but 
because the convictions which alone could give them a 
rational justification have ceased to govern men’s minds. 

Similarly, if ever the ideals of morality, as they have 
been formulated and embraced in Christendom, should 
cease to command the acceptance, and kindle the enthu- 
siasm, of the people, there will be an end of ideological 
wars, and men will sink into the measureless servility of 
non-moral cattle. Thus it is not extravagant to connect 
the survival of democracy with the future of Christianity. 
The one depends on the virtues which are fostered by 
the other. Totalitarian States can never coexist har- 
moniously with the Christian Religion since they violate 
those inherent franchises of the individual which the 
Christian Religion affirms and guards. It is no accident 
that democracy rightly so-called has developed within 
Christendom; nor is it fortuitous that the dictatorships are 
everywhere coming into conflict with the Christian 
conscience. This is the gist of the argument of the 
impressive chapter on “The Future of Democracy” with 
which the late Lord Bryce concludes his great book on 
Modern Democracies. 

“Whatever happens, such an institution as Popular 
Government will evidently take its colour front, and will 
flourish or decline according to, the moral and intellectual 
progress of mankind as a whole. Democracy is based on 
the expectation of certain virtues in the people, and on 
its tendency to foster and further develop those virtues. 
It assumes not merely intelligence, but an intelligence 
elevated by honour, purified by sympathy, stimulated by 
a sense of duty to the community. It relies on the people 
to discern these qualities and choose its leaders by them. 
. . . Thus the question of the permanence of democracy 
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resolves itself into the question of whether mankind is 
growing in wisdom and virtue, and with that comes the 
question of what religion will be in the future, since 
it has been for the finer and more sensitive spirits the 
motive power behind Morality. Governments that have 
ruled by Force and Fear have been able to live without 
moral sanctions, or to make their subjects believe that 
those sanctions consecrated them, but no free government 
has ever yet so lived and thriven, for it is by a reverence 
for the Powers Unseen and Eternal which impose those 
sanctions that the powers of evil have been, however 
imperfectly, kept at bay and the fabric of society held 
together. The future of democracy is therefore a part of 
two larger branches of inquiry, the future of religion and 
the prospects of human progress.” 
When it was said of the last war that it was “a war to end 
war,” and “a war to make the world safe for democracy,” 
the phrases did but declare that the war was genuinely 
“ ideological ”—that is, a conflict waged for no less an object 
than the spiritual franchise of mankind. Lower elements 
came into it, but that was its essential significance. 
It is mere trifling to suggest that anyone has in view as a 


CANADA 


By GRANT DEXTER 


HAT will Canada’s attitude be in the event of war? 

There have been debates on Canadian foreign policy 
in both Houses of Parliament in the present session and dis- 
cussion proceeds continuously in the Press and on the public 
platform. Canada’s attitude towards war is, perhaps, the 
tuling topic of conversation everywhere in the Dominion. 

Since the signing of the Peace Treaties in 1919, the 
Dominion has moved steadily towards neutrality. Affected, 
no doubt, by United States public opinion, Canada was one 
of the prime movers at Geneva in nullifying the punitive 
articles of the Covenant. Successive Canadian Ministries 
(Borden, Meighen and King) insisted that Canada could not 
undertake automatic and unlimited obligations. Their line 
of argument, that Canada “lived in a fireproof house,” 
seems rather silly today, but certainly Canada must bear a 
substantial share of responsibility for the resolution from 
which only Persia dissented (1923) that each member of 
the League was free to decide for itself what its obligations 
were under the Covenant. Canada’s attitude towards the 
Commonwealth was modelled on the same pattern. The 
“Chanak” appeal of 1922 produced a sharp cleavage in 
Canadian politics. The Liberal Government of the day 
refused to be stampeded and asked for further information. 
The Conservative leader, the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, de- 
clared that Canada’s answer should have been: “ Ready, 
Aye, ready.” But public opinion did not support Mr. 
Meighen, and he indicated a change of attitude a year or 
two later by proposing that there should be a General Elec- 
tion before Canada participated in any foreign war. He 
defended this policy on the high ground of preserving 
national unity. 

In 1926 all parties in the House of Commons agreed that 
Parliament must decide, in the event of war, what policy 
Canada should follow, and this 1926 resolution remained the 
policy of all political parties until Premier Mackenzie King 
made his extraordinary declaration last January 16th in the 
House of Commons: “ If England is at war, we are at war.” 
But Mr. King’s lapse, if it may be so termed, was short- 
lived. Ina later debate, on March 2oth, he reverted to the 
1926 policy, and there are unlikely to be any modifications 
of it in the near future. The March debate, however, has 
left no doubt at all that Canada will participate in the kind 
of war which now threatens England. It will be for Par- 
liament to decide, no doubt, but all political leaders have 
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legitimate, or indeed as a possible, object for a war the dic 
tating of forms of government to any other nation, Desc. 
cracy consists with many forms of government, provided 
only the essentials of morality—justice, truth, and freedom 
-—are preserved. These essentials democracy can Never 
abandon save by an act of self-destruction. The systems— 
political, social, economic—by which justice, truth, and free- 
dom have found expression in human society, have varied 
in the past, and may in the future vary still more widely, 
Humanity is on the march ; but its direction is ordained, and 
the pilot stars do not change. 

The dictatorships have thrown down the gauntlet, not to 
constitutions and systems of government, but to the ultimate 
conditions of civilised human fellowship. Therefore, the 
war which now threatens the world is necessarily ideological, 
When the Prime Ministers of Great Britain, France, and 
Poland make appeal to all men everywhere who value justice, 
truth, and freedom to unite in withstanding the aggression 
of dictators who violate justice, keep no faith, and trample 
on freedom, what are they doing but proclaiming a War of 
Ideologies—that is, a war of ultimate principles, a war in 
defence of the necessary foundations of civilised intercourse? 


AND WAR 


Ottawa. 


said that Parliament’s decision is a foregone conclusion. 
The one qualification made by Mr. King is that conscription 
would not be necessary in the kind of war now confronting 
Europe. 

There are several factors, however, which modify the 
position of Canada today in contrast with that of 1914. 
Canadians, today, are intensely anti-Fascist. The Munich 
agreement, the policy of appeasement, split English-speaking 
Canada from top to bottom. Provided there are no further 
“ Munichs ” the people of Canada may be regarded as 
having made up their minds to stand with Britain. But the 
last twenty-five years have wrought changes in the population. 
The Great War came at the close of a great immigration move- 
ment from Britain. Sixty per cent. of the 600,000 men odd 
who served in the Canadian Army were British-born. There 
has been little immigration since the War, and the present 
war-age population is largely Canadian-born and not open to 
the potent appeal of fighting for one’s native land. 

And then there is Quebec. However startling it may 
seem, the consensus of opinion among those who know 
French Canada best is that Quebec is more favourable to 
participation in war today than in 1914. Moreover, the 
chances of a repetition of the errors of administration which 
marked the first two years of the Great War are remote. 
The trend towards Fascism in Quebec can be exaggerated. 
It is true that the Duplessis Government has laid violent 
hands on British constitutional liberties, but that the masses 
of Quebec approve of such actions remains to be demon- 
strated. 

The Great War came as a climax to a conflict concerning 
Canada’s position respecting war which had been going on 
since the Boer War. There were the embittered contro- 
versies over the Laurier naval programme of 1910 and the 
Borden naval programme of 1913. Yet Quebec supported 
Britain in 1914 (with the full and openly expressed approval 
of the Church) just as whole-heartedly ns did the English- 
speaking provinces. The administrative blunders which 
dulled the ardour of French-Canadians may be attributed in 
part to the absence of first-rate leaders from Quebec in the 
Borden Government ; to the failure to gratify the French- 
Canadians’ deep desire to serve in their own units ; to the 
failure to form a Union Government until the 1911 Par- 
liament was in its sixth year ; and to an unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances in domestic affairs. 
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The emergence in 1914-15 of the Ontario school question, 
involving language rights which Quebeckers hold sacred, was 
a disaster, because Quebec, irrationally but none the less 
surely, has always associated Ontario with Great Britain. 
Administrative blunders were stupid and irretrievable. The 

ebeckers detested having to serve in English-speaking Pro- 
testant battalions, and were given only a few battalions of 
their own. A Presbyterian Minister was appointed chief 
recruiting officer for the province, and Ottawa short- 
sightedly denied to leading French-Canadian officers appoint- 
ments in the field in keeping with their seniority and ability. 
Even so, the best estimates indicate that Quebec’s response 
jn 1914 was as good as that of native-born Canadians in 


FRANCE AND 


By D. R. 


HILE the House of Commons has been reflecting all 

Europe’s hopes and fears about the Peace Front and 
the German-Italian alliance the French Chamber has been 
debating amidst general indifference a Bill for Proportional 
Representation. Apart from attributing to the Government 
plenary powers to legislate by decree last March this Pro- 
portional Representation Bill seems to be the only important 
contribution that the Chamber is proposing to make to the 
nation’s welfare during the ordinary session of five months’ 
duration which is the minimum that the constitution sets to 
the Parliament’s activity every year. This period will be up 
before the middle of June, and the Government will then be 
free to send the Chamber on holiday until it is time for the 
Budget in November or December. 

There are Frenchmen who solemnly inform you that pro- 
portional representation will restore youth and vitality to the 
Chamber, by creating such big constituences that the Deputy 
will be free from the necessity of placating the individual 
voter by innumerable services, and by destroying the 
necessity for “ immoral alliances ” between parties under the 
present single-member system. By “ immoral alliances ” are 
meant those which link Radicals and Socialists in support of 
the same candidate. 

It is doubtful whether such a change in the mechanics of 
election would make much difference, unless accompanied 
by an important political transformation in the electorate of 
which it was the expression or the instrument. At present 
there is no indication of any strong movement aiming at 
changing the course of France’s history by Parliamentary 
action. On the contrary, people are calmly contemplating 
the prospect of M. Daladier continuing to govern France by 
decree until the autumn, and then prolonging the life of the 
present Chamber so as to avoid a general election in a year’s 
time. The Prime Minister has already expressed doubt 
whether a country next door to Nazi Germany can permit 
itself the luxury of general elections. 

Far from considering that the Chamber’s interest in pro- 
portional representation is a sign of Parliamentary renaissance 
the country seems inclined to see in it a symptom of Par- 
liamentary decadence. At no moment during the present 
year have the activities of the Chamber had any perceptible 
effect on the policy of the Government. The one debate 
which was at all remarkable for the speeches delivered was 
that devoted to foreign affairs last January. It was skilfully 
drawn out for a fortnight until the fall of Barcelona decided 
the question which was being debated. Since then there 
have been a number of undignified scenes in the Chamber, 
and even the election of the President by Senate and 
Chamber sitting together did not pass off without unseemly 
demonstrations on Right and Left. 


There seem to be comparatively few of the general public 
who are much concerned about this gradual eclipse of Par- 
liament. All eyes are on the frontier, watching for signs of 
a bursting storm. But on the face of it it is of considerable 


other provinces. The numbers have never been made public 
and are unlikely to be. 

It is the opinion of most leading French-Canadians today, 
supported by a survey of the French Press, that Quebec will 
not make difficulties in the event of war. There will be no 
trouble unless conscription is imposed. The memories of 
1917, when the Borden Government enacted conscription, are 
still too bitter to permit of recurrence to compulsory ser- 
vice without the gravest peril to national unity. But it is 
the prevailing view here, based unquestionably upon in- 
formation from Whitehall, that in the event of war Britain 
will look to Canada not for a large expeditionary force but 
for airmen, mechanics, munitions and supplies of all kinds. 


ANTI-FASCISM 


GILLIE Paris, May 3oth 


importance that in one of the two “ Western democracies ” 
the political organ which has usually been considered typical 
of the democratic régime should be falling into disuse. It 
is not that there is a strong anti-Parliamentary movement in 
France, but simply that the public is losing interest in Par- 
liament. Many people will assure you with obvious con- 
viction that Parliamentary life is only temporarily in abeyance 
and will be resumed when international life becomes normal 
again. It is difficult not to attribute this faith in part to the 
fact that those groups most concerned with the Government 
of France in recent years, notably the Radicals, only know 
one political language, that of parliamentarism, and are there- 
fore bound to think in it. 

The ordinary man’s reaction to the situation is, no doubt, 
that M. Daladier is “ safe”; he is a civilian, a man of the 
people, “ one of ourselves.” He may make errors, but he 
will respect essential constitutional liberties and will carry 
out the General Staff’s recommendations for the country’s 
safety with expeditious energy. The main directive force 
behind the Government’s policy is without doubt military 
necessity as expounded by the heads of the army, but French 
generals have leearned that they are best respected and 
obeyed if they do not appear on the political stage. They 
are indeed models of discretion. 

It is natural that most Frenchmen should have little atten- 
tion except for the immediate fact of the threatening inter- 
national danger and the nation’s very remarkable rally to 
meet the crisis in the last few months. But those who can 
spare energy to consider the broader political issues behind 
the question of peace or war this year are rightly concerned 
with the lack of clear political ideas in France at the moment. 
It is obvious that France’s own internal structure will be 
largely transformed by events whatever happens, and for the 
moment policy seems largely empirical. A “minimum of 
Fascism,” as a writer of the Right has put it, may well be 
necessary if France is to face the totalitarian States, but there 
is some danger of that minimum assuming unexpected and 
permanent proportions if France is reconstructed by hand- 
to-mouth methods. The Communist Party provides a start- 
ling warning that “ anti-Fascist” Frenchmen can be turned 
into unquestioning automata without, apparently, being 
aware of the fact. M. Paul Reynaud certainly hoped that 
his restoration of capitalism would also be a restoration of 
the Liberal bourgeoisie, active and responsible in both the 
econemic and political life of the country. But under 
pressure of the international situation the capital which has 
flowed back to France is being either lent to the State, lent 
on short term to business or hoarded. It is not being in- 
vested in new undertakings. It is strengthening the French 
State but not stimulating French political life. 

France and the other democracies are where they are today 
in part at least because of their lack of vigorous, realistic 
political thought. The Spanish Republic may well have 
suffered as much from poor intellectual nourishment leading 
to the follies of the first months of the Civil War as from the 
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lack of more material assistance from the older democracies. 


The Revue de Métaphysique et Morale recently reprinted 
the admirable short paper in which M. Elie Halévy made 


plain in 1920 the dangers and inadequacies of the doctrine 

of “ self-determination.” 

Lutte pour la Civilisation et Philosophie de la Paix, points 

out that “ this doctrine is in international affairs the reflexion 

of the crude view of individual rights which has had such 
undesirable effects in the internal affairs of France.” But 
no effective reply was ready when Dr. Goebbels used “ self- 

.. determination ” to destroy freedom in the Danube basin. 

’. M. Daladier himself touched the underlying difference 
between the French political attitude and that of the totali- 
tarians in his broadcast speech at the end of March, which 
assumes increasing importance as time passes. He contrasted 
the French State’s respect and consideration for the human 
being with the dictatorships’ ruthless disregard for him. It 
was not a new idea, though it had not previously been stated 


M. Maurice Blondel, in his new 
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in France before so broad a public. It is at the basis of the 
reconciliation of the French Church and the French Re. 
public, and it is not surprising therefore that Catholic 
thinkers are active in its elaboration. Faced with the decay 
of Republican institutions at home and the pressure of 
Fascism from abroad, France must look for a fighting creeq 
to some restatement of her traditional humanism in terms 
which appeal to the ordinary citizen who is not familiar with 
the word itself. France’s losses in the last War, her citizeng 
awareness of the limitation of her man-power in comparison 
with that of Germany and Italy, should help her to evolve, 
not only for herself but for other nations who have already 
sunk or are sinking into serfdom, an anti-totalitarian creed, 
which would not necessarily enshrine nineteenth-century 
parliamentarism. In few countries are people so keenly 
aware as in France that human beings are not numbers and 
that they cannot be treated as replaceable spare parts of a 
machine. 


~ OSTERLEY PARK 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


[Osterley Park is in future to be opened to the public on Saturday, Sunday and Wednesday in each week] 


OME twenty minutes from Piccadilly Circus by electric 
train, Osterley stands in a great park, with its plantations 
and artificial lakes, utterly aloof from the dervish-dance of 
speed and advertisement, which continues day and night a 
furlong from its walls. The park is of the manor of Heston, 
from whence innumerable aircraft come circling over the 
great chestnuts and cedars. Their passengers look down upon 
a vast square brick pile, classical in its unadorned symmetry 
and horizontal emphasis, yet faintly Elizabethan with its four 
stout corner-turrets under their caps of lead. 

At Osterley two of the great and perfect styles of domestic 
architecture have been harmoniously wedded. The property 
emerges from the usual monastic background: with a grent 
by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Thomas Gresham, the famous 
mercer of the City of London. Of the house that Gresham 
built there is no record or picture: but his stables, a noble 
range of Tudor brickwork, stand intact. One may imagine 
the mansion that they served, some pyramid of oriels and 
twisted chimneys in the manner of Great Fosters. Here 
came, after Gresham’s death, a succession of parvenu pur- 
chasers such as Cromwell’s General Waller and Dr. Nicholas 
Barbon, the son of Praise-God Barebones, a doctor turned 
jerry-builder, to whom the Fire of London brought great 
wealth. 

While Dr. Barbon was playing the Middlesex squire, one 
Francis Child was “ keeping running cashes ” in Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s big room above Temple Bar—a good address 
for a banker, except when some treason trial brought a crop 
of heads to be exposed above his window. Child was 
apprenticed a goldsmith, and inherited two concerns through 
his wife. He was the first of his trade toe concentrate wholly 
upon banking operations: this foresight made him a pluto- 
crat, a knight, and a Lord Mayor. He was the last man 
who ever purchased Osterley—in 1711, two years before his 
death. He never lived there: but three of his ten sons 
inherited in turn. It remained for his grandson Francis 
Child to set about rebuilding, after the “running cashes ” 
had trickled on for another fifty years. 

Robert Adam returned from Italy in 1758, and Osterley 
was one of his earliest jobs. From 1761 it occupied him 
for nearly twenty years. It is immensely creditable to him 
that he did not wholly sweep away the old fabric. What 
he did was to recase it in new brick. He took out the 
ceilings of the ground floor rooms and lowered them by two 
feet, so as to create a piano nobile of state rooms. He shaped 
the whole building into a great square ; by throwing a 
colossal Ionic colonnade between the two side-wings, he 
created an enclosed courtyard at the upper level. But his 


masterly touch was to preserve the two turrets on the corners 
of the south front, and balance them with another pair at 
the north towers. These four towers, with their smaller 
windows and incongruous floor-levels, with their ogee-shaped 
Tudor peaks and their solid quoins ; how admirably they 
enhance the lordly Vitruvian proportions with their quiet 
reminder of a smaller scale and a more ancient origin. 

Mr. Child’s new house fulfilled all expectation. “ Such 
expeuse! Such taste! Such profusion! ” exclaimed Horace 
Walpole. It was time for the aristocracy to assimilate what 
the banker had accumulated. In 1782, Miss Sarah Child 
eloped to Scotland and was married to Lord Westmorland. 
The daughter of this sudden union became the wife of the 
fifth Earl of Jersey, and daughter-in-law of the Prince 
Regent’s Lady Jersey. She inherited both Osterley and the 
bank, and added the name of Child to her husband’s sur- 
name of Villiers. She set up as a political hostess in rivalry 
with Lady Holland ; and her name is on every other page 
of Greville and the later Creevey. 

Osterley has never since known such days as those of the 
fifth Earl, who won the Derby thrice, and of his rich and 
ambitious Countess. It is far too large for a modern 
habitation. But by great good fortune, scarcely anything 
has been added to or taken from its original furnishings and 
equipment. The State rooms are almost wholly fitted out, 
down to the very carpets, from the designs of Robert Adam, 
whose original drawings are preserved. His ornate white- 
painted Ionic library, a dining-room whose panels Zucchi 
filled in with roseate ruins, a room for the Gobelins Tapes- 
tries, a room for the state bed, an Etruscan room for fashion’s 
sake ; such is. the orthodox palatial sequence. But instead 
of a central two-storied feature, gaining emphasis from 
height, Adam has given the entire south front to form a 
gallery 130 feet long. This is the grand and focal apartment. 
Reynolds and Allan Ramsay crowd its walls, facing the tall 
windows and the Adam mirrors. At one end is a noble Van 
Dyck of Charles I on horseback: at the other is a Rubens, 
the apotheosis of the Duke of Buckingham, a picture whose 
history well illustrates the acquisitive genius of the nobility. 
For all that it represents a Villiers ancestor upon his way 
to heaven, it was bought for £400 by the original, the indus- 
trious Mr. Child, to decorate his home in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Together with a Rubens ceiling which adorns the 
great staircase, it was moved to the new and pompous 
Osterley, to become a Jersey heirloom by a contract of 
marriage. 

The fingers of the museum-curators will itch with 
predatory desire as they pass through the rooms of Osterley. 
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These exquisite chairs and couches, their exquisite mahogany 
doors and gilded mirrors ; where should they be but at South 
Kensington—dated, indexed, labelled, and expertly displayed 
among a thousand other doors and mirrors? These ranges 
of ancestral portraits, where tall black Strafford, so 
melancholy in his black armour, faces the little roguish head- 
and-shoulders of Will Chiffinch ; what are they doing in a 
private house? Why have they not joined the other tens of 


AIR-RAIDS AND 


thousands of their kind, imprisoned in bleak galleries and 
exhibited by the acre in Trafalgar Square? 

There are still some places where appreciation can take 
precedence of pedantry, where one may walk through a few 
sunny rooms instead of a mile of top-lit galleries, and enjoy 
art in moderation and variety, in its natural and architectural 
and historical setting. Osterley is such a place: long may 
its treasures escape the immolation of public ownership. 


NERVES 


By W. E. WOOSNAM-JONES 


T is satisfactory to learn that arrangements for the defence 

of the civilian populace in time of war are at last going 
forward with some degree of celerity. Much still remains 
to be done, but both our active and our passive defence 
preparations are very substantially more advanced than they 
were in the black days of the chaos of last September. There 
is, however, one most serious gap in our defence scheme 
which has so far received little or no attention. That is the 
lack of any attempt on the part of our authorities to prepare 
and build up the general civilian morale in our big cities 
against the absolute certainty of their being bombed heavily 
and repeatedly in time of war. 


If, as is by no means impossible, a desperate enemy should 
strike at Britain during the next few months, it is absolutely 
certain that one of his chief aims will be the shattering of 
civilian morale in the big towns, especially in London. 
To refuse to recognise this is to commit an act of ostrich- 
like stupidity. Given approximate equality in such other 
factors as those of matériel and organisation, wars today are 
lost or won on the mental, psychic front. Other things being 
equal, victory goes to the nation whose determination, will 
and nerve are strongest, and hold out longest. Therefore 
against the certainty and the horror of aerial attack in time of 
war upon our crowded civilian populace, we must surely 
make preparation not only with intense material armament, 
but with equally intense mental rearmament also. Prepared- 
ness must be mental as well as physical, it must be internal as 
well as external. Our greatest danger will not be the repeated 
raids of the enemy striking from above, but the successive 
waves of intense and terrible panic which he will hope to 
induce by those raids upon a mentally unprepared populace. 
And to anticipate that aim, and to try to minimise its effects 
upon our civilian populace, should surely becotne imme- 
diately one of the most vital tasks of our A.R.P. organisation. 


Apart from the ex-Servicemen of 1914-18 the vast majority 
of English people in this country have never been subjected 
to the sudden influence of acute, overpowering fear. And 
unless a strong mental resistance against such a sudden over- 
whelming fear has been built up, the natural and inevitable 
result for most people is panic. We may choose to flatter 
ourselves, with possibly some reason, that we as a nation 
are less prone to panic than other less favoured peoples, but 
the plain stark biological fact remains that a tendency to 
blind panic is an historical heritage deep-rooted in all of 
us. When released by sudden overpowering terror it mani- 
fests itself at its worst as the complete and total abnegation 
of all conscious rational thought and behaviour, and a re- 
gression to the stark primitive instinct of blind self-pre- 
servation to the complete exclusion of all thought of others. 
Those of us who have witnessed it will know that this picture 
is, if anything, underpainted. All self-control, and all sense 
of communal ties and responsibilities vanish. Communal 
will and determination is not merely paralysed, it vanishes 
completely. To produce and maintain communal panic will 
undoubtedly be the purpose of the air-raider in any future 
war. How best, in these times of uneasy tension, can we 
guard against the accomplishment of his aim? 


We are not, for the moment, concerned with external 
methods of maintaining civilian morale in time of war. The 


churches, the medical services, the entertainment world and 
the B.B.C. will all obviously play their part. But the two 
chief factors which subjectively militate against individual 
and communal panic are those of communal solidarity and 
individual conscious preparedness. These at all costs must 
be fostered and strengthened. Experience in Spain and China 
has shown that where communal solidarity in outlook and will 
is strong, communal mental resistance against panic and 
the breaking down of individual control is strong, too. In 
a time of grave danger like the present both individuals and 
parties must strive to minimise and forget their differences, 
and to build up a communal mental front against their 
common peril. This calls for sacrifice on both sides. It is 
a source of grave psychological weakness in our country that 
certain far from fundamental differences of opinion and 
policy between our Government and the Opposition should 
be so grossly magnified for the sake of the more sordid side 
of party politics. 

In a time of crisis every effort should be made to ensure 
that those who govern and those who are governed feel 
as one. A democracy, to be strong, must feel that “we” 
are the governors and the governed. Any suspicion of the 
feeling, when the first devastating blows are struck, that 
“ they ” are allowing “ us ” to be bombed to blazes, promptly 
results in moral collapse and panic. The populace must feel 
with conviction that “ we are all in it together.” Therefore, 
to take only one example, it may well be necessary to remove 
the headquarters of many of our administrative departments 
out of the danger zones to zones of comparative safety, but 
it would have a deplorable effect upon communal solidarity 
if it were known that our leaders and the titular heads of 
those departments proposed to follow that example in time 
of war. The moral effect would be disastrous. The loss of 
half a dozen Cabinet Ministers killed at their posts in 
London would be a cheap price to pay in time of war if it 
served to maintain the communal solidarity of, say, Madrid 
in 1938. It is vital, both before and during hostilities, that 
the populace should feel and know that they and their 
leaders are exposed to equal risk. In a dozen other ways a 
determined effort should be made today by all sections of 
opinion to strengthen and build up a feeling of communal 
solidarity in face of a common danger. If the common will 
of a democracy is strong and determined, the individual in 
times of danger will almost certainly reflect that strength 
and determination in his own behaviour. , 

The other factor, that of conscious individual prepared- 
ness for a danger before it strikes, can best be developed 
at the moment by telling the populace of this country, so 
far as it is possible, quite truthfully and frankly, what they 
may expect to have to face in time of war. The present 
policy of “ preventing disquiet ” by preserving silence about 
everything is a certain prelude to civilian disillusionment 
and collapse in time of war. No purpose of any kind is 
served by such ostrich-like behaviour. The often-expressed 
belief that the publication of such information will only 
serve to terrify the populace is grossly incorrect. Some, of 
course, will be terrified, but the average British citizen is 
a very level-headed man, to whom a reasonably precise and 
foreseen danger is infinitely less terrible than a vague un- 
known cr unforeseen one. 
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Information should, therefore, be broadcast widely to the 
citizen from the platform, in the Press, on the films, telling 
him frankly what he must expect in time of war. He should 
be told just how far he should expect his Balloon Barrages 
and his A.A. Guns to protect him, and how far not. The 
value of his gas-mask and his splinter-proof shelter should 
neither be magnified unwisely or minimised unfairly. The 
populace must be mentally prepared, now, for such devas- 
tating sights as streets blocked with wreckage, burst water- 
mains and flaring gas-mains. They should be prepared, now, 
by black-outs, not in the early hours of the morning but 


NEWS FROM 


Le: 


in the late evenings, for frequent and wide disturbance in 
the routine of daily life. They should be mentally prepared 
for the hellish shattering noise which will accompany every 
air-raid. All these things can be done now. And they must 
be done, for in our: big cities the great majority of our citizens 
are still mentally quite unprepared. The horror of a sudden 
devastating attack would cause in city after city a storm 
of terror-stricken panic, not because our citizens are unmanly, 
but because they are mentally unprepared. The valour of 
ignorance is useless in modern war. Only the valour of 
grim preparedness can hang on to the end. 


HOME 


By ROBERT RYLEE 


T was the last of five cases that afternoon, and to the 
interns and medical students, who always crowded the 
gallery when Dr. Rowland operated, I dare say it seemed 
quite routine. An incision was made. A specimen of the 
diseased tissue was sent to Pathology for microscopic exami- 
nation and diagnosis. During the interim Dr. Rowland 
spoke twice, in an undertone, to his two assistants in the case, 
Dr. Webendorfer and myself. Presently the door at the end 
of the room was opened and Dr. Laura Cushing, the staff 
pathologist, entered. As she came toward the table, Row- 
land looked, at her questioningly. She nodded. Without 
lifting his head, Rowland announced to the gallery, “ Cancer. 
Malignant. Surgery is not indicated.” After that it was a 
matter of only a minute or two until the incision had been 
closed, the stitches placed, and the patient was being wheeled 
out. 

Rowland went at once to the locker room, followed by 
Webendorfer, Cushing and me. In silence we removed our 
uniforms and got into our street coats. To us the case had 
not been routine. Miss Madden had been a nurse in our 
hospital twenty years at least, and for the last seven had been 
in charge of the very operating pavilion through which she 
had just passed in the new réle of patient. We had known 
her as a brilliant woman, a rigid disciplinarian, demanding 
the best from others and giving the best of herself. We 
had also known the wealth of kindness and warmth that lay 
beneath her stern exterior. We had loved her. And now 
we had pronounced upon her a horrible sentence, a few 
months, a year perhaps, of lingering torture, and then death. 

We got into the elevator together, the four of us. Row- 
land brushed his hand across his forehead in a gesture of 
despair. “If we’d only known it sooner,” he said, “ before 
it was too late.” 

Webendorfer was visibly more agitated than the rest of us. 
I was aware that Miss Madden had gone out of her way to 
help him, in the hundred and one ways a nurse can help a 
new doctor, since he had first come to us, a year and a half 
back a refugee, from Germany. Knowing his background, 
knowing that his father was a doctor whose name was re- 
spected throughout the medical world, Miss Madden had 
done much to make easier his transition to his new life in 
an American hospital. Young Webendorfer had been deeply 
touched. 

I watched him now. His knuckles were white. There were 
tears in his eyes. “It’s damnable,” he said, “the way it 
slinks into a strong body and fastens itself there and feeds 
upon it and finally destroys it.” He spoke passionately, as 
if cancer were some personal enemy. 

We reached the first floor and walked across the waiting 
room to a side door which let out to the street. We'd formed 
the habit of going each afternoon, as soon as the operations 
were over, to the bar a block away for a glass of beer. But 
today, as we passed the desk by the door, the nurse called to 
Webendorfer. “A letter for you, Doctor.” 

He took it, glanced at it hastily and shoved it in his pocket. 
“Tt’s from Munich,” he said, almost casually. 


“Your father? ” Laura asked. 
“c Yes.” 


Nothing more was said until we were seated at our custo- 
mary table at the bar. Then Rowland turned to Webendorfer 
and said, “I know you’d like to read your letter, Hans. Go 
ahead. We'll excuse you.” 

Webendorfer laughed sarcastically. “ What’s ths use? You 
know he can’t say anything about what’s really going on over 
there.” He paused here. For a moment his expression 
softened. “I’m sorry,” he said. “I know you think I’m 
too bitter.” He pulled the letter out of his pocket and tore 
it open. “Here. I'll read it to you.” 

We waited in tense silence. Only two weeks earlier Ernst 
vom Rath, third secretary to the German Embassy in Paris, 
has been assassinated, and since then the New York papers 
had been headlining the terror that had broken out in Ger- 
many. We realised that the letter in Webendorfer’s hand 
was probably one of the first that had come through. 

He began reading and to the end his voice was an almost 
impersonal monotone. 

My DEAREST Hans, 

Knowing that because of recent events you may have 
been anxious for your mother and me, I hasten to reassure 
you that we are both well and happy. I do not know, 
naturally, what you may have read in the American news- 
papers, but doubtless they are continuing their programme 
of malicious lies about conditions in the Reich. 

Believe me, my son, the German people have never been 
so strong and fruitful as today. We should all thank God 
for having sent us our Fihrer. He has driven the enemies 
of the Reich into their dens, he has given back to Germany 
her honour and self-respect, he has led the way ever onward 
to new victories. Heil Hitler! 

So have no concern for us, dear Hans. I can think of 
nothing we lack to make our happiness complete. But 
perhaps that is not quite true. We miss Mildred terribly 
and would like above everything in the world to be with her. 
After having had her with us so long, we sometimes find the 
separation a little hard to bear. 

With fondest love, 
YOUR FATHER. 

Laura leaned forward and touched Webendorfer’s hand. 
“There, Hans,” she said. “Maybe the papers have 
exaggerated. Maybe things aren’t as bad as you... .” 

But suddenly she stopped. Webendorfer had half risen 
from his chair. His face was white. The letter dropped from 
between his fingers and fluttered to the floor. He turned 
to Rowland and whispered fiercely, “Do you remember 

what you said in the elevator just now? My father said that 
once, the day he was driven from the University in Munich, 
with the word Jew painted across his gown. ‘If we’d only 
known it sooner, before it was too late.’” 

We stared at him, puzzled. 

“Don’t you see?” he said. 
She died eight years ago.” 


“ Mildred was my sister. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD 


T is a truism to liken the House of Commons to a public 
| school, and in truth I find the boyishness of the Mother 
of Parliaments most rejuvenating. It is natural, I suppose, 
that human beings, when segregated from their domestic or 
social surroundings and herded in one building for purposes 
both of work and play, should develop similar patterns of 
behaviour. Yet it often strikes me as strange and interest- 
ing that our elderly legislators should, even in the smallest 
quirks of conduct and of gesture, repeat so accurately the 
manners and customs of their own puberty. One recognises 
the same preference for “ character” (which is the house- 
master’s phrase for “convenient conformity”) as against 
imagination or independence (which are classed as symptoms 
of the “ crank ” or “ freak”). There is an identical tendency 
to laugh a little too loudly at the Headmaster’s jokes ; the 
same propensity towards herd-giggling when any untoward 
incident occurs ; the same overt desire to address the Captain 
of Cricket by his christian name. 

* * * * 

Even as at school, the head-boy passes through the 
admiring throng with rapid strides of busy importance: the 
gait of the junior whips takes upon itself the self-conscious 
lilt of the newly-appointed prefect. At no time does this 
similarity impress itself so forcibly upon one as on the last 
day of term. The sense of impending release, the imminence 
of other and gentler standards of social behaviour, the 
approaching interruption of our communal existence, creates 
an atmosphere of comradely vivacity. Old animosities are 
discarded with our school clothes ; the shout of derision, the 
obviously averted eye, give place to polite enquiries regard- 
ing the approaching holidays ; the grey suits, the neat checks 
of the last day of term give to our school-fellows the adorn- 
ment and the glamour of some other and some unknown 
world ; even the head prefect has discarded his flowing tails 
in favour of a neat green suit. Amity abounds, 

* * * * 


Not that the last day of this Easter term was particularly 
amicable. There was a general feeling of distress and 
doubt over the long delay in concluding the agreement with 
the U.S.S.R., although I fail to see why the House should 
have expected this tremendous revolution in diplomatic 
theory to take place ten times more rapidly than the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-French agreement of 1904 or the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. There were many 
heart-burnings left over by the Palestine debate. There was 
the Kennington by-election. There was that myster ous and 
discourteous leading article in The Times newspaper upon the 
subject of ministerial holidays with pay. Invidious and even 
sinister had that article seemed. By whom had it been inspired 
and at whom was it aimed? Hitherto the Delphic utter- 
ances of Printing House Square had inspired faith, hope, 
charity and appeasement ; it was evident that in some un- 
pleasant manner the Sibyl had been got at either by Corinth 
or by Megara. Athens was hurt and alarmed. 

* * * * 


And then, on the very last day of term, came this rough- 
and-tumble about the Czech gold. Under the sudden and 
precise assaults of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, Sir John Simon became almost flustered. He 
summoned to his assistance all the weapons in his vast 
forensic armoury. He took all the blame upon his own 
shoulders, thereby providing himself with the shining 
buckler of Cabinet loyalty. He appealed to ordinary 
common sense and to the principles of banking integrity, 
thereby acquiring the lance of reason and the sword of com- 
mercial honesty. Yet the effect of his apologia was marred 
by the number and the variety of the weapons which he 


NICOLSON 


used ; it was as if an admirable dentist, in a moment of 
anxious perplexity, had taken six of his horrid little instru- 
menis into his hand at once. Then Churchill rose. He 
sat down again immediately since Mr. Tinker had been so 
fortunate as to catch the Speaker’s eye. There were cries 
from all benches of “ Churchill! Churchill! ” Mr. Tinker, 
amid a round of appreciative cheers, gave way. And Mr. 
Churchill thereupon warmly thanked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the promises and undertakings which he had 
given. Sir John Simon was taken aback. He had tried to 
be fair to the House; he had tried to be frank and out- 
spoken ; he had tried to be conciliatory; he had made certain 
suggestions and given certain explanations; but had he 
actually given any undertakings? It was, of course, agreeable 
to be congratulated with such warmth, such fervour, by the 
Rt. Hon. Gentleman the Member for Epping. Or was it? 
* * * * 


It was with some uneasiness, therefore, that the House of 
Commons dispersed for its Whitsun holiday. Herr Hitler 
has a predilection for the feasts of the Church, and when 
we said good-bye to each other we added the ardent hope 
that our reunion next week would not be either anticipated 
or marred by some affirmation of the Axis. Thus uneasiness 
was in no sense diminished by the reports of the speech 
delivered by Count Grandi at the Italian Embassy. Count 
Grandi is liked and trusted in this country, and even the 
severest critics of Italian policy must pay a tribute to his 
admirable conduct of the Embassy during the Abyssinian 
crisis. That indeed was a situation demanding something 
more than mere diplomatic skill ; Count Grandi surmounted 
it with perfect dignity ; while remaining a loyal advocate of 
his leader he was able to convince his English friends that he 
was working for an amicable solution of the controversy. 
That such a man should indulge in an outburst as intem- 
perate as any article by Virginio Gayda filled our Itaiophils 
with dismay. 

* * * * 

The implications of his address have, in my opinion, 
been exaggerated. The Ambassador was speaking at a 
“get-together” party given for Germans and Italians 
only. He wished to affirm the solidarity of the Axis and 
to dispel the rumours that he and the Duce did not see eye 
to eye in regard to foreign policy. These rumours had 
reached fantastic proportions and it was whispered even 
that Count Grandi was in communication with Count 
Sforza in his Brussels exile. It was essential for him to 
prick these useless bubbles, and since the bubble rumour 
in these days has a casing as tough as any football, he had 
to use the Fascist dagger for his purpose. The speech was 
not addressed to British opinion, still less to French opinion; 
it was addressed to Berlin and Rome. Count Grandi’s 
presence in London is an important asset in present diplo- 
macy; no serious person has ever doubted his loyalty 
either to his rulers or to the Axis policy ; yet he understands 
us and we trust him. It were better done to erase his out- 
burst from our memories. 

* * * * 


Let us hope that these nine days of holiday will be 
similarly used by all of us to sort out the false litter which 
has accumulated in our minds. In our congested files there 
are many documents which must be read again with careful 
scrutiny ; there are other papers which, important though 
they seemed at the moment, had today be best destroyed. 
What matters it today who was right or who was wrong in 
September last? We return to school on June sth. Let us 
return with clearer, simpler minds, since the next weeks 
may make great calls upon our ufity and our good sense. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA UNDER HITLER 


By HUBERT RIPKA 


WHEN Hitler, on March 15th, forcibly seized Czecho-Slovakia 
in defiance of his pledged word, he justified himself by claim- 
ing that he was “putting the country in order.” But the 
German soldiers, dispatched for this purpose, searched in vain 
for the scenes of carnage and violence which, according to 
the propaganda of Goebbels, had taken place before their 
arrival. The oppressed Sudeten Germans remained remark- 
ably unaware of their oppression and bravely unafraid of the 
“wild Hussite-Bolshevik hordes of Czechs.” No order was 
disturbed except by the systematic provocation of the Nazi 
agents inside and outside the country. The order which had 
to be put into Czecho-Slovakia was that which would assure 
the natural wealth of Bohemia and Moravia for the needs of 
the Third Reich, the submissiveness of the Czech people in 
the event of a future crisis for the Reich. 

Immediately after the occupation, systematic pillage began. 
In considerable haste, the Germans transported from the Czech 
districts everything on which they could lay their hands— 
not only arms and war material, but corn, food, cattle, tex- 
tiles, machinery, motor-cars, trains and rolling stock, parquet 
flooring and musical instruments. At the end of a few weeks, 
Bohemia and Moravia, which had never before experienced 
any kind of shortage, were faced with an acute lack of eggs, 
butter, fat and flour. The magnificent forests which for 
centuries have been the pride of the Czech lands are being 
rapidly denuded; felling has increased by over 150 per cent. 
At the same time, in their avid search for iron the Germans 
are stripping bridges and the iron props which hold the 
river banks. The foreign trade of Czech firms is increasingly 
paralysed. Often raw materials bought abroad by Czech 
industries for their own needs are simply requisitioned by the 
Nazis at Hamburg and directed towards the industries of the 
Reich. The Prague National Bank and Export Institute is 
being forced to conduct ludicrous operations in order to export 
goods as “Czech” and thus obtain the foreign exchange 
essential for the German war industries. It is this weak point 
in Germany’s prodigious rearmament scheme which makes 
the Nazis so determined to secure the Czech gold which, pre- 
cisely to avoid this danger, was entrusted to the care of the 
democratic Powers. 

In his speech of April 28th, Hitler himself boasted of the 
immense war material which he seized in Czecho-Slovakia. 
He did not exaggerate. Czecho-Slovakia was able to put into 
the field 40-45 Divisions, fully equipped with modern 
weapons, with the best artillery, with tanks and with machine 
guns without equal in the world. Hitler has added 1,500 
aeroplanes to his fighting forces and requisitioned war material 
estimated at £180,000,000. To this figure must be added an- 
other {110,000,000 worth of goods which the Germans are 
known to have requisitioned. Much has been taken which 
there is no possibility of evaluating, therefore these figures 
do not represent the full sum of German gains. 

The Germans are at present occupied in the systematic 
penetration of the economic life of the country. German 
representatives have already been introduced into the govern- 
ing bodies and directorships of a great number of Czech 
banks and businesses. Everything is being done to Germanise 
the big trusts. The Jews are stripped of their property in the 
most ruthless manner. They are promised free exit from the 
country on condition that they hand over their property to 
the Praguer Escompte Bank or some other German establish- 
ment. The transfer of property is allowed only with the 
consent of the German authorities and sales are authorised 
almost only where the purchaser is German ; in this way the 
Germans are getting hold at perfectly ridiculous prices of 
factories, businesses, land and private houses, belonging not 
only to Jews but also to Czechs. By ruthless pressure they 
are penetrating purely Czech businesses, and already have a 
considerable hold in the textile and brewery concerns. The 
biggest Czech bank, the Zivnostenské Banka, is being forced 
everywhere to give way to the Escompte Bank, which is the 
most important instrument for the economic Germanisation of 

Bohemia and Moravia. The rich Czecho-Slovak provinces, 


which were among the richest in Central Europe, have simply 
become a colony for exploitation by the Third Reich. When 
the Germans called Czecho-Slovakia “the arsenal of Central 
Europe,” they were thinking not only of the war industries 
whose capacity was sufficient to provide every country from 
the Baltic to the Aegean, but of the economic strength of the 
country which ranged it among the Great Powers. The Third 
Reich is now simply exploiting this arsenal. 


But the Nazis know very well that it is not enough simpiv 
to occupy military and economic positions in Czecho-Slovakia. 
They will not be safe till they have broken the moral resistance 
of the country. This is why economic penetration is accom- 
panied by political persecution. According to reliable and 
veritable information some 10,000-12,000 people have been 
arrested. Some of these have been released after severe and 
brutal examination and under threat of further imprisonment 
if any detail of their experiences should be recounted. A few 
days’ liberty is very frequently followed by further arrest ; by 
such methods the Nazis hope to spread perpetual uncertainty 
and terror among the population. Up till the present time, 
the German tactics have been to avoid all direct persecution 
of the best-known political leaders ; by this means they hope 
to demoralise and finally discredit the leaders of the nation in 
the eyes of the people. Notable exceptions have however 
been made: Soukup, President of the Senate ; Pik, a member 
of Parliament and Mayor of Pilsen ; Senator Winter and the 
Agrarian member of Parliament ; President of the Chamber 
and former Prime Minister Malypetr—all men of more than 
60 years of age—are under arrest. Among those who have 
suffered the most brutal and prolonged ill-treatment is Hajek, 
former chief of the Press department of the Foreign Office ; 
among the numerous Communists is the lawyer Stein and, 
above all, the lawyer Sekanina, against whom a charge of 
attempted assassination of G6ring has been trumped up. 
Without the most energetic protest from abroad, this man 
will be one more victim of Nazi “ justice.” 

In his speech of April 28th, Hitler promised to respect 
the Czech nation and leave it its autonomy. This has no more 
prevented German penetration than a former undertaking 
prevented the occupation of Czecho-Slovakia. In the Pro- 
tectorate, the official language is German not only for the 
Germans but for the Czechs, whose own language has been 
reduced to a subordinate position. All the administration is 
directed by German officials. The Prague Government is a 
pure facade hiding the complete and ruthless domination of 
the Nazis. The whole Press is gleichgeschaltet ; a German 
censor sits in every newspaper office. Books have not yet been 
openly burnt, but those displeasing to the Nazis must be 
withdrawn from circulation. In order to hasten the Germani- 
sation of Bohemia and Moravia, Czech workmen are being 
sent in large numbers to Germany and their place is being 
filled by workmen from the Third Reich. Thus the number 
of Germans in the Czech districts is artificially increased. 

I have indicated a few brief facts of Hitler’s rule over 
the Czechs. The sufferings of a people so rapidly deprived of 
their own free country and forced into a subservient position 
in a dictatorial Empire are immense ; but the vigorous moral 
lead given to the world by the refusal of the four Great 
Powers to recognise the permanence or participate in this 
international crime is, for them, of immense psychological 
importance. The Czechs have the right to demand that the 
injustice of which they are the victims will never be for- 
gotten and never condoned. When, last year, Great Britain 
and France asked Czecho-Slovakia to sacrifice her integrity 
and independence for the cause of peace, the Czechs did so, 
though gravely doubting its utility. The decision was taken 

—among other reasons—because Great Britain and France 
guaranteed the new frontiers. If this promise could not be 
kept, it is certainly possible for the two Western peoples to 
insist that in no circumstances will the annexation be re- 
cognised or Hitler helped in any way to establish his domi- 
nation or to break the moral resistance of the Czechs. Europe 
will yet have need of this resistance with the Third Reich. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


«Behold the Bride.’”’ By Jacques Deval. At the Shaftesbury. 
«A Theatrical Event.” How quaint the phrase sounds, 
though it is still in use; and yet what a good phrase 
it is. It bore well its original implications—a_ great 
player appearing for the first time in 4a great part, a 
new play by an author of distinction, some fresh de- 
parture in the mechanics of stagecraft or display. It bears, 
occasionally, those implications still. But today it is more 
commonly applied to occasions which are either highly exotic, 
or highly fashionable, or both. The phrase stands the strain 
well. The first night of the play under review was widely 
hailed as “a theatrical event.” The dramatic critics inside the 
theatre were reinforced by reporters outside it, who described, 
in the popular Press, the bruises which Miss Rainer 
had sustained from her admifers on a provincial tour, and the 
manner in which she dived between the legs of a policeman 
(who may now, lucky fellow, retire and write his memoirs) in 
order to gain her dressing-room. It was indeed a theatrical 
event. 

Nor was it one which any friend of the theatre should 
deplore or even mock. It is perfectly true that Behold the 
Bride is a play both inept and inane; and it is equally true 
that Miss Rainer, who carries this play on her shoulders, 
overacts with the breathless impenitence of a puppy. The 
most benign critic could hardly claim that the cause of Drama 
(with a capital D) is advanced by anything which is said or 
done beyond the footlights at the Shaftesbury Theatre. But 
that is not the point. ‘The pedant will resent the fact 
that a bad, cheap play will attract publicity in columns, 
and the public in queues, simply because a_ lady 
from Central Europe, who plays the leading part, 
has gained in Hollywood a great and deserved reputation as 
a film star. But this attitude ignores the general fortunes 
of the theatre as a whole, and the beneficent effect on them, 
both in London and the provinces, of all the ballyhoo, the 
aura of glamour and success and pleasurable hysteria, which 
attends these triumphal progresses. It may be regrettable that, 
to the general public and the popular Press, the theatre is only 
“news” on these vapid and inconsequent occasions. But that 
is not the theatre’s fault. Because it is unfortunate that the 
theatre is practically never “news” for good reasons, it 
does not follow that it is unfortunate that the theatre 
is quite often “news” for bad _ reasons. The theatre 
can always do with réclame, however oddly bestowed. 

In this case, moreover, the production which has 
been the focus of so much attention has the strong 
points, the prima facie appeal, of an unbashful novelette; 
it contains one good joke (which is more than some 
plays); and Miss Rainer, in the principal part, com- 
bines the startling vigour of a poltergeist with the clumsy 
charm of a panda. She plays a French girl (with an Austrian 
accent) who marries into an American family, all of whom 
speak English with an English accent save only their English 
butler, who has a Scottish brogue. For various reasons her 
marriage to the only son has to be kept secret from his parents, 
and she enters their service as a maid. This, as may be 
imagined, gives rise to many a laughable and piquant situa- 
tion, and also to a scene of quasi-illicit conjugal bliss in the 
maid’s bedroom. But a heart of gold beats beneath Miss 
Rainer’s prankish and volatile exterior, and it is not long before 
she has stopped the head of the family from throwing himself 
out of the window, and saved his daughter from a lot of 
white slave kings in Chicago: all this as a kind of relaxation 
from running a twelve-room apartment singlehanded. At last 
she is found to be with child. Ever so many misunderstand- 
ings are carefully cleared away, and in the end the pregnant 
sylph, ’twixt laughter and tears, does a creditable but, in the 
circumstances, imprudent swallow-dive down a flight of stairs 
into the arms of her beloved. 

It was for the latter (Mr. Griffith Jones) that I felt most 
sorry. Miss Rainer set a terrific pace, flashing on and off the 
stage like a swallow through a barn door. Mr. Griffith Jones 
gave the impression, not so much of acting, as of keeping 
wicket to very fast bowling ; he did this heroically, and we 
were all relieved when he held his last catch. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Plaza ——‘The Lone Ranger 
At Gaumont News, Shaftesbury Avenue. 


“THE guns which Gary Cooper carried as Wild Bill Hickok in 
The Plainsman bark again in Union Pacific. Owned by de 
Mille, they were taken down from the peg in his office, where 
they had been hanging for two years, and buckled on Joel 
McCrea.” So runs the publicity sheet, and the little reverent 
anecdote will be believed by anyone who has had any per- 
sonal contact with film-makers. They have an inexhaustible 
fund of admiration, and when they encounter a big story—full 
of history and high-mindedness like the Crusades or the Ten 
Commandments or the construction of a railroad—their rever- 
ence falls with the adhesive effect of a tin of treacle. This 
latest de Mille epic contains all the Excelsior qualities we 
expect in his work—that sense of a Salvationist drum beating 
round the next corner—but it is never as funny as The 
Crusades and he has lost his touch with crowds, the 
stamp of a broad, popular genius who used to remind us a 
little of Frith. 

Apparently the Union Pacific was constructed in a race 
against the Central Pacific. The motives are extraordinarily 
obscure, but a bad business man apparently stood to gain by 
delaying the U.P. and helping the C.P. As both railways were 
going, eventually, to join, with the rival directors amicably 
knocking in ‘a golden sleeper, it doesn’t seem to the ordinary 
spectator to matter a great deal where they meet. This casts 
rather a damper over the suspense, over the murders and the 
Indian massacre and the wrecking of a train and the robbery 
of a pay-roll—all laboriously engineered by the bad man with 
the idea that the complimentary speeches shall be made at one 
obscure siding rather than another. Mr. Joel McCrea plays 
a “trouble-shooter ”—a kind of Western G-man, whose job it 
is to see that law and order are kept all down the line. One 
of his old army friends is a gambler employed to delay the 
construction, and we can recognise him at once as a mortality 
type, one of the gay reckless kind who prepare for a far, far 
better thing all through a long film. This one can hardly fail 
to die, since he marries the railway girl Mr. McCrea loves, 
who is acted—for want of a better word—by Miss Barbara 
Stanwyck. Paramount supply us with a sketch of this 
actress’s career, which could hardly be bettered by the sourest 
critic. ‘“ Beauty opened doors for her and talent got her jobs. 
By fifteen she was in the Ziegfeld Follies. In such vehicles 
as A Night in Spain and A Night in Venice she was seen 
hanging from chandeliers composed of herself and other beau- 
ties.” The trouble is that there are no chandeliers in Union 
Pacific, and Miss Stanwyck has no chance of displaying her 
curious talent or her beauty. She does display the most bogus 
brogue I have heard on the screen. Lines like “ You have 
turned the night to fear and the wind from warm to cold” 
sound a bit spiritual to a girl used to hanging upside-down. 
The cast is enormous, with a little real acting from Mr. Akim 
Tamiroff as a Mexican bodyguard; Mr. Lynn Overman peeps 
odd'y out of a thicket of pioneering whiskers, and all sorts of 
funny elfish little men with black beards and top hats, looking 
like Grumpy or Dopey, turn up inappositely at intervals and 
refer to each other as General Dodge or General Casement or 
General Grant. 

I have missed three episodes of The Lone Ranger and the 
synopsis at the beginning of the fourth doesn’t help much. I 
last saw the Ranger, his guns empty, falling under the charging 
hooves of the villain’s cavalry at the entrance to the fort set 
up by the oppressed Texan farmers—there don’t seem to be 
any Texan farmers any more, the Ranger is galloping—“ Hi- 
yo, Silver! ”—in pursuit of Joan (who is Joan?), who is riding 
into a trap set by Keston (who is Keston?). It doesn’t really 
matter: that trap’s evaded in the first two minutes and 
another one is ready. “ Fetch me, Black Taggart,” and a little 
later “ Looks like they’re torturing someone,” one of the 
Ranger’s troop comments behind a boulder ; at the end of this 
episode the Ranger, knocked out by a stone and covered by 
guns, is unconscious at the feet of his enemies, and a hand is 
already stretched out to tear away the mask—“ Now we shall 
know who the Lone Ranger is.” I doubt it. This week: The 
Steaming Cauldron. 


**Union Pacific.’’ 
—Episode 4.”’ 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Verdi at Covent Garden 


Aida always goes well at Covent Garden, and this year it 
is better than usual, thanks largely to the drive and energy 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s direction. Only in the finale of the 
second act was there any speeding, and here, though the 
singers could have done with more room for their phrases, the 
climaxes were splendid and exciting. The singers were well 
cast and they were better matched than in the other operas 
by Verdi given so far this season. Signor Gigli, having 
crammed into “Celeste Aida” all the errors of taste of which 
a tenor is capable, including a horrible portamento at the 
end of the first line, a number of “intrusive h’s” and a 
crescendo to fortissimo up to the final B flat, and having 
thereby turned a lyrical day-dream into a vulgar display of 
vocal power, and having by these methods raised the roof 
and brought down the house, proceeded to sing for the rest 
of the evening like a good artist. His performance in the 
third act was as good as I have heard. He has not Martinelli’s 
refinement of tone and phrasing, but he makes up for that 
with an immense vigour of attack and rhythm that sweeps 
all before it. 

Mme. Stignani’s Amneris is one of those rare performances 
that provide a pattern of how a particular part should be 
sung. Her voice is of great power and beauty, with the 
dramatic excitement in its very tones that makes the great 
Verdi-singer, but quite free from any unpleasant vibrancy. 
It is extraordinarily even right up to high A, which she pro- 
duces with a full and ringing tone that must be the envy of 
most high sopranos. At the other end she has a chest-register 
of great richness which she uses with fine dramatic effect 
and to which she changes down without any perceptible grating 
of the gears. I heard part of her broadcast in I] Trovatore, 
and, though the radio is a searching test to operatic singers, 
what I heard was faultless, and I cannot imagine “ Ai nostri 
monti ” better sung. 

Signor Armand Borgioli’s Amonasro was also excellent. 
His physique and his powerful voice fitted the part of the 
noble savage, the last of that romantic line. His tone has a 
certain roughness, which was not agreeable in di Luna’s bel 
cento music, but was in character here, giving the right touch 
of fierceness to the proud and angry king. 

If Mme. Caniglia is not an ideal Aida, she is still a good 
one. She has the physical advantage of a slim figure and her 
voice has the power and the edge to tell in the big climaxes. 
But it is not an even voice. The middle of it is weak and 
there is a certain stridency in its tone which Italians qualify 
admiringly as “squillante.” Nor does her mezzo voce carry 
well. It is not, in short, the kind of voice possessed by 
Miss Turner or Mme. Milanov, who sang in Beethoven’s Missa 
Solennis under Toscanini, and that, in my opinion, is the right 
voice for Aida. But Mme. Caniglia gave a performance that 
was dramatic and appealing, despite a certain lack of 
spontaneity in her acting and an occasional lapse in her 
phrasing. She spoilt an admirable performance of “La tra 
foreste vergine” by suddenly hurrying up the final triplets, so 
that they lost all their seductiveness and became a mere 
huddle of notes breathlessly declaimed. 

Earlier in the week Mme. Caniglia sang in La Traviata. 
Of her performance one of my colleagues, desiring evidently 
to combine gallantry with truthfulness, wrote that it was the 
finest given at Covent Garden since Ponselle’s. As the opera 
has not been given during a grand season since that memorable 
performance, it could hardly be otherwise. But I will be 
more precise. Mme. Caniglia has neither the agility for “ Ah! 
fors é lui” (nor for that matter for “ Vedi, di morte l’angelo ” 
in the final scene of Aida), nor the purity of tone and style 
for the Violetta of the later acts. In default of these quali- 
fications for the part, the singer attempted to make an effect 
by dramatic declamation and unconvincing acting. But in this 
kind of music the dramatic effect must be made entirely 
through vocal line and tone, or it will not be made at all. 

Signor Gigli (Alfredo) showed how it can be done by his 
beautiful phrasing of the quieter passages in his music, and 
so did Signor Basiola, whose elder Germont came as a pleasant 
surprise after his Conte di Luna. That much-despised song 
about Provence was so beautifully phrased that even the 
least sensitive must have felt the heartache of homesickness, 
like a boy on his first day at school. DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Les menaces de lheure ont donné toute sa_ signification 4 
la Journée nationale de |’Infanterie francaise. Il S’agissait de 
parfaire la somme nécessaire a l’érection a Paris d’un monu. 
ment aux fantassins de la Grande Guerre. Chacun eut 4 
coeur d’y contribuer, car l’infanterie c’est la nation, la race 
méme, avec toutes ses vertus—et ses défauts.. 

Depuis longtemps déjaé chaque commune de France a 
élevé un monument 4 ses fils morts pour la patrie. Malgré |e 
gout déplorable de certaines statues fabriquées en série, i} est 
toujours touchant, dans un humble village, de s’arréter devant 
la liste de ceux tombés au feu. Certaines ne dépassent 
pas six noms; elles n’en sont que plus poignantes. De huit 
millions d’hommes mobilisés, plus de six millions ont appar. 
tenu a linfanterie—et elle a subi 85 pour cent des pets, 
Patiente comme toujours, elle aura attendu vingt ans son 
monument. Dans la personne du Poilu, défenseur du sol, jl 
commémorera les survivants aussi bien que les morts, les 
espoirs aussi bien que les sacrifices. 

Malgré la spécialisation amenée per le perfectionnement des 
armes, Jinfanterie continue d’émaner _du_ people: le 
fantassin reste le type du _ citoyen-soldat. Chaque com- 
pagnie demeure le reflet de la nation—paysans, ouvriers 
et employés pour la majorité, avec un appoint de 
bourgeoise et de professions libérales. Le  capitaine 
placé 4 sa téte joue un rdle qui dépasse de beaucoup 
son grade modeste. II lui faut veiller au bien-étre, moral et 
matériel, de 250 hommes qui d’instinct lui font confiance, 
Qu’il s’en montre digne et il les conduira ot il voudra. I] est 
permis de croire que le maréchal Pétain doit une partie de son 
ascendant a l’expérience acquise quand il commandait une 
compagnie d’infanterie. 

Car avant de prétendre conduire le fantassin francais il 
importe de pénétrer son caractére complexe. Au panache 
de Cyrano, 4 l’idéal du volontaire de Valmy, au franc-parler 
du grognard de l’Empire, ajoutez un esprit éveillé et 
débrouillard, une forte mesure de patience et de courage, un 
sens inné de justice, et vous aurez le type parfait du soldat 
Pinfanterie. Par-dessus tout, il demande 4 comprendre, car le 
Francais n’abdique jamais son individualité. C’est précisé- 
ment l’individualisme qui le distingue du soldat de tout autre 
pays; c’est aussi pourquoi il faut beaucoup de compréhension 
pour le commander. Exagéré, l’individualisme détruirait la 
discipline, mais ce serait la ruine de l’initiative que de le 
réprimer. 

L’adaptabilité du fantassin frangais est devenue proverbiale. 
Reine des batailles, sans doute, l’infanterie est également 
bonne 4 tout faire. Dans ses rangs Bugeaud trouva son 
soidat-laboureur, Galliéni son soldat-colon. Le peuple aime le 
fantassin, car il est 4 son image. Pour la foule, le “ pioupiou” 
des refrains populaires représente l’armée. entiére. C’est’ lui 
aussi que choisissent peintres et sculpteurs pour symboliser 


la défense nationale. Les autres—artilleurs, sapeurs, aviateurs' 


—font partie des “armes savantes.” Quant au cavalier, il 
ne sera bientét qu’un souvenir. 

C’est du reste le sort qui attend le fantassin lui-méme. 
L’évolution de l’art de la guerre nécessitera sous peu un 
nouveau nom pour linfanterie. A son tour le “ pioupiou” 
devient technicien—grenadier, mitrailleur, artilleur méme avec 
son petit canon d’accompagnement. Et il marche de moins 
en moins. Déja, vers la fin de la Grande Guerre, les troupes 
se déplacaient en camion automobile. Aujourd’hui on ne 
parte que de divisions motorisées et de bataillons transportés. 
Le fantassin de l’avenir roulera sur les routes. 

C’est dans l’ordre des choses—partout le piéton disparait. 
Les temps approchent ow il n’y aura plus raison d’apprendre 
a marcher! Les jeunes membres de sociétés de préparation 
militaire viennent se se présenter aux épreuves annuelles. 
Elles comportent une marche sur route de vingt-cinq kilo- 
metres, sac au dos. Il parait que beaucoup n’ont pu aller 
jusgu’au bout et que les médecins eurent 4 prodiguer les 
pansements. Comment s’en étonner 4 une époque oi |’autocar 
dessert les campagnes les plus déshéritées et ou maint 
cultivateur se rend aux champs en automobile—pour y atteler 
sa charrue a un tracteur? 

Néanmoins, nous aimons 4 croire que ni le nom ni le mode 
de locomotion n/’altéreront les cualités de ce fantassin dont 
nous pouvons avoir besoin d’un jour a l’autre. 
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A Great Centenary 

It is a hundred years since the first Royal Agricultural Show 
was held; and this year’s centenary show in Windsor Park 
should interest historians as well as farmers, the public as 
well as the specialist. I have been looking at a collection 
of bill-hooks, axes and ploughs used a hundred years ago; and 
they differ very little from those in use today. The note of 
the show (as of a great show held last year in Copenhagen) 
will be the comparison of the 1839 and 1939 farm equipment 
_in buildings as well as im tools. Yet when all is said, the 
reat. accomplishment has been in the perfection not of 
implements but of stock. The pure breeds of domestic 
animals, pou.try excepted, now living on English farms must 
exceed a hundred, and all will be seen in perfection at 


Windsor. 
* * * * 

Scottish Humanity 

It is also a hundred years since the Scottish Society for the 
Prevention of Crue:ty to Animals came into being. Though 
both the English and Irish societies were- founded earlier, the 
date may be called historical The Scottish humani- 
tarians have on the whole teen free from the excesses of 
sentimentality that often dc harm to the movement. Their 
energies have been spent chiefly in stopping obvious abuses 
rather than in girding at such practices as the established field- 
sports. In the report celebrating the centenary year nothing 
is more interesting than the portraits of those distinguished 
men and women who have done service for the Society. 
Scotland has long preserved a humanitarian aristocracy in the 
true sense of the term. Now that mechanisation has dealt the 
coup de grace to the old-horse trade perhaps the Society 
might have time for the domestic cat. Thousands of these 
animals now run wild. They were cherished as kittens, and 
then discarded in their less attractive years. One result is 
that they destroy every bird’s nest in many suburban districts 
where birds wou!d else especially flourish. 

* * * * 


The Birds’ Trust 

Lovers of birds do net, I think, nourish a sufficient interest 
in the British Trust for Ornithology. It was formed only 
four years ago, and has done everything well, except perhaps 
its own publicity. Societies of course are numerous; on the 
whole, too numerous; and we have the R.S.P.B. and the Bird 
Watchers ; and the best bird district in England has been 
marvellously preserved by the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust. 
Nevertheless, the more general Trust has shown in its open- 
ing years how much work of particular interest has not been 
touched by the R.S.P.B. and other organisations. Its Fifth 
Report (which can be had by application to the Trust at the 
Zoological Society of London, N.W.8) is full of evidence of 
beneficent and scientific activity. The surveys concern the 
topographer almost as nearly as the ornithologist. In the 
latest nothing is more suggestive than the influence of 
afforestation on the population of birds. That most hospitable 
of all trees, the oak, attracts birds in as salient a degree as that 
un-English tree, the conifer discourages them. Birds are some 
ten times as numerous in oaken districts as among firs and 
pines, though perhaps the contrast would be less in those few 
favoured districts where the crossbill nests or feeds. 

* * * * 


The Extinction of Foxes 

On the subject of humanitarianism a pamphlet has just been 
reissued, The Cruelty called Sport. That sport has cruelty in 
it no honest sportsman can deny. At the same time, no honest 
humanitarian can deny that nature is “red in tooth and claw ”; 
the vermin and the birds of prey hunt and kill. I infer from 
the praise bestowed by the writer of the pamphlet on a 
German achievement in killing some 20,000 foxes that he is in 
favour of the extermination of the animal. So to interfere 
with the balance of Nature and the natural order of things 
belongs to a philosophy that is abhorrent to the kindest hearts 
among naturalists. We must deal in alternatives. Killing must 
be done. The only question is: What form of killing should 
be preferred? The pamphleteer objects to the shooting of 
rabbits and prefers poison. That great and very intelligent 
humanitarian, Lady Warwick, who did more than most people 





COUNTRY LIFE 


for the humanitarian cause, said in a speech at a humani- 
tarian meeting that she always had her rabbits shot; and 
approval was general. Sportsmen, of course, are apt to indulge 
in apologies that are intellectually dishonest. They hunt and 
shoot because they like it; very often the accompani- 
ments of the sport give much more pleasure than the killing. 
The justification for sport, if it has one, is that it fulfils a 
natural instinct, and that the absence of it might encourage 


worse alternatives. 
*x * * * 


The New Fence 

Not once or twice within the last week or two I have 
come upon that new form of fencing, the live wire. It is 
used on one famous farm, a place of frequent pilgrimage 
for farmers, to contain pigs. These animals are turned out 
on to rough land with the object of restoring it to fertility; 
and incidenta!ly the results have been remarkable. These 
pigs are kept in by a mildly electric wire; and such is 
the intelligence of the animal that it usually avoids close 
proximity to the wire after experiencing a single shock. -On 
another farm a single live wire is used to contain cattle and 
even bulls. It looks absurdly flimsy ;-but the cattle, like 
the pigs, learn from one experience; and the single wire 
proves not less effective than a regulation fence “horse high, 
bullock strong and pig proof.” On a certain fruit farm such 
a wire is used round an orchard that is particularly exposed 
to the raid of tramps and others. They appear to be nearly 
as inte‘ligent as the cattle and pigs in avoidance of the fence 
when once the quickness of the wire has been discovered. 

* * * * 


Rural Bias 

The best attempt that I know of to impart the rural bias to 
schoolchildren is being made in a secondary school at Burford 
in Oxfordshire. Parallel forms are arranged for all boys 
between fourteen and sixteen, which is the usual leaving age. 
The boys may choose to which side they will belong. One 
stresses craftsmanship, the other letters. The craftsmen learn 
such subjects as biology ; and learn enough chemistry to be 
able to analyse soils. They do a great deal with their hands ; 
and it is, I think, a well-established fact, that nothing is so 
valuable for success on the land as a degree of engineering 
skill. I examined a poultry shed or two and a byre that the 
boys had made, and they seemed to be excellent examples of 
the carpenter’s work. The Oxfordshire schools in general 
teach a good deal of craftsmanship to both boys and girls ; and 
it is delightful to watch them at work in metal as well as in 
wood or leather or stuff ; but this experiment at Burford is 
more definitely proven work, and is likely perhaps to be 


accepted as a model. 
*x *x * * 


In the Garden 

An amateur gardener seriously assures me that last year’s 
red tulips have come up yellow this May! ‘Tulips of course 
do strange things: they “sport” and they “break.” The 
breaking has been a standard mystery for several hundred 
years, but it is thought that an explanation has been found by 
the Mendelian research workers under Sir Daniel Hall’s 
inspiration. The colour in the petals of the tulip (except 
the circle at the base) suddenly begins to run into streaks and 
veins and feathery patterns. This occurs even in yellows 
which do not seem to break in the eyes of the less scientific. 
The breaking is observable in leaf and stem as well as in 
flower. The species tulips are more or less exempt, and the 
cottage tulip is an easier victim than the Darwin. Some 
people scrap their broken tulips and go back to Lincolnshire 
(where this year’s display has been magnificent) or to Holland 
for pure-coloured “ breeders.” But some of the loveliest pat- 
terns in any flower are found in the broken flowers, though 
they are apt to be a little shrunken in size and height from 
their former selves. The indications are that the breaking is 
caused by an invisible fungus or some such organism. If so, 
the malady has added much to the interest and craft of tulip- 
culture. The continual production of “breeders” is a 
delicate art in which Lincoln growers have begun to rival the 


Dutch with their hundreds of years of experience. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE LEGACY OF GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Lord Snell’s article under the above title in your last issue 
sent my thoughts back over sixty years to my days as an under- 
graduate in Trinity College, Dublin, when Dr. Mahaffy, 
the Professor of Ancient History in Dublin University, in a 
lecture pointed out to us how frequently the greatest contri- 
butions to the intellectual and artistic development of man- 
kind came from the creative energy of very small States. He 
instanced Greece and the Athens of the time of Pericles; the 
Itakan city States such as Florence, Sienna, Venice, &c. ; 
isngland’s greatest contribution in the days of Elizabeth (be- 
fore she became the centre of a great Empire); and Germany 
in the sixty years to which Lord Snell refers when she was 
a conglomeration of small, independent States. Mahaffy—the 
lecture to which I am referring was delivered in 1877— 
suggested the inference that Imperialism and creative intellect 
were mutually antagonistic, and gave it as his opinion that 
the policy of Bismarck and the creation of the German Empire 
(a creation of 1871) had killed the creative intellect of Ger- 
many. Lord Snell’s article seems to imply that he does not 
hold that creed, though his title implies that he does. The 
legacy of a man is something left by a dead man, and the 
legacy of a country is something left by a dead country. Is 
it not possible that Mahaffy was right? He was a great 
historian, the teacher of J. B. Bury; born in Switzerland, he 
was educated in Germany and spoke German from his child- 
hood. His mind was steeped not only in Greek and Latin 
literature, but in the literature of England, Germany, Italy, 
and France; and in the histories of those countries. ~Lord 
Snell looks back longingly to the great period of German 
creative intellectual .activity—the time of Kant, Lessing, 
Schiller, Heine, Goethe, and Wagner. Is it not possible 
that that time is gone, perhaps for ever, more probably for a 
long, long period? Rudyard Kipling seemed rather to take 
Mahaffy’s view when he wrote, almost prophetically, in lines 
dated Nov., 1914, on the German devastation of Belgium: 
“They paid the price to reach their goal, 
Across a world in flame, 


But their own hate slew their own soul 
Before that victory came.’ 


{I write from memory, as I am far from my library or books.] 
—Yours faithfully, W. M. Crook. 
Sutton, Co. Dublin. 


SCOTS LAW AND ENGLISH 


{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Archibald Crawford, K.C., seems to have made out 
a good case that in “at least” the “three domains of law ” he 
mentions, viz., “Divorce, Succession, and Criminal Proce- 
dure,” “Scots law is better than English.” One would wish, 
however, to hear an authoritative English lawyer’s comments 
on his arguments before forming judgement. 

There is, nevertheless, one important sphere, not referred 
to by Mr. Crawford, in which, without question, Scots law 
is gravely faulty—its system of irregular marriages, by which 
legally valid unions are contracted at Gretna Green and else- 
where in Scotland. The Departmental Committee, of widely 
representative Scots men and women, which, under the chair- 
manship of a distinguished judge of the Court of Session, Lord 
Morison, investigated its working, unanimously and emphatic- 
ally condemned the law which makes this possible, and called 
for its repeal. In its stead they recommended the institution 
of civil marriage before a registrar, after timeous public notice. 
(No notice whatever is required at present, or even witnesses ; 
and marriages by declaration de presenti and by promise 
subsequente copula, may be held as binding, even in the 
absence of record or corroborative testimony.) This proce- 
dure corresponds, of course, to the English practice; and 
when the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, which passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons without a division on 
March 30th, becomes law—it has already gone through all its 
stages in the House of Lords—it will be an interesting example 


of the “ infection ” (for its good) of one legal system by another, 
similar to that recently enacted when the English law of 
divorce (and also, to an extent, as Mr. Crawford notes, the 
English law of inheritance) “took a leaf.out of the book ” of 
Scotland. After ail, the two countries form the one realm of 
Britain, which Wales makes “ Great ”!—Yours faithfully, 
St. Andrew’s Manse, Castle Douglas, D. E. Auty, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 


GERMANS BY RACE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—What, it may be asked, does Mr. Alfred Beesly mean 
by the word “ race ”? 

His letter would suggest that because the majority of the 
Swiss people, as well as the Alsatians and Luxembourgers, 
speak a language more or less the same as that spoken in the 
German Reich they are of the German race. This is probably 
not his meaning, but if it be, then the inhabitants of the British 
Isles are of the same race because for the great majority 
English is their mother tongue. Furthermore he must include 
Englishmen in the German race, English being fundamentally 
a “German ” language. A reductio ad absurdum. 

But if your correspondent implies that the people of Alsace, 
Luxembourg and the greater part of Switzerland are ethnologi- 
cally of the same stock as those living in the Reich, on what 
grounds does he base his statement? It has been conclusively 
shown that, anthropologically and biologically speaking, there 
is probably no pure race now existing on the globe. Mankind 
is irrevocably mixed. Some peoples have more of the original 
“blood ” in them than others, that is all that can be said. 

Anthropometric observations in Germany prove that except 
on the shores of the Baltic, the majority of the population are 
physically of a more Eastern type, Slavonic, or Mongol. This 
fact has been suppressed by the Nazi ideologues as conflicting 
with their claim to be pure Nordics (whatever that may mean). 

In short, the word “race” should now be dropped as its 
use in controversy almost certainly leads to misunderstanding. 
—I am, &c., M. D. Hit. 

Uplands, Nr. Ledbury. 


THE COUNTRY’S WILL 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—On my personal, admittedly rather limited, intercourse 
with men and women of this country and of England, I am 
struck repeatedly by the general distrust of the Government 
and of the Prime Minister. Whether this distrust is justified 
the unknowledgeable man in the street might be hard put to 
prove before any other court than that of his own circle of 
unknowledgeable friends ; but if, as I believe it is, the feeling 
is widespread, can you tell me, Sir, why that feeling has no 
expression, and certainly no influence, on the constitution of 
our ruling body. 

Recruiting figures suggest that the men of Britain are confi- 
dent only in their ability to die for their country. It is not 
enough that we and our friends and our friends’ friends 
should feel that Messrs. Churchill and Eden should be in the 
Government ; we are at the mercy of every chance pragmatist 
who tells us that we are not in a position to judge. 

Who, then, is in a position to judge? Our Member whom 
we returned some years ago for quite different reasons? If it 
is true that we are unable to form opinions concerning the 
deliberate shaping of our destiny, then we are unfitted to be 
governed democratically. If we are unable to express those 
opinions to some effect, then we shall not be governed 
democratically, however much we are so fitted. 

Today, we inarticulate and unknowledgeable men, and our 
newspapers, subscribe to the opinion that an agreement with 
Russia is an immediate necessity; while “this man doth pre- 
sent Wall, that vile wall which does these lovers—of peace— 
sunder: and through wall’s chink, poor souls, they are con- 
tent to whisper: at which let no man wonder.” Behind the 
wall sits a veiled figure attempting to correct the proofs of a 
grim chapter in the verdict of History—Yours faithfully, 

Cabin Hill, Belfast. W. A. THORNTON. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
gir,—It is reasonable to argue that the parties supporting 
the National Government owe their continuing majority to 
fear of Socialism, the only voting alternative offered them. 

It is equally reasonable to argue that ever since Mussolini 
flouted the Leag:e, and particularly since the exposure of the 
Hoare-Laval plan, the majority of electors have been increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with the National Government’s handling 
of foreign affairs. 

Many competent observers’ believe that if the alternative 
to the National Government were not Socialism—an experi- 
ment for which the majority of small British capitalists with 
yotes are not ready—the National Government would long 
ago have disappeared. 

If “ Mass Observation” were to conduct an investigation 
into the political views of rank and file Conservative voters, 
it would surely be found that they were neither “ Die-hards ” 
nor “Imperialists,’ but that while rejecting Socialism and 
fearing Labour as a class Party, they favoured a “ Progressive ” 
social policy at home and opposition to the enemies of Freedom 
abroad. 

What, then, is the average Conservative today if not a 
Liberal—opposed to the -extremes of both Right and Left? 
Is this or is this not the opportunity of the historic Liberal 
Party? 

Some years ago it became the fashion to sneer at Liberalism 
as an extinct force with no function to fulfil in a world 
divided between Capitalism and Socialism. Surely this was 
to forget the long years that both Whigs and Tories have 
spent in the wilderness at various periods of their history? 

Of course, Liberal votes at a General Election would let 
either Socialism or Conservatism in, unless three factors 
combine to liberate Liberalism: 

1. No new movement can be launched without leaders. 
The considerable section of obvious Liberals among the three 
Parties of National Government M.P.s must shake off their 
lethargy and decide whether they and the official Liberal 
leaders cannot create the strong nucleus of a reborn Liberal 
Party to fight the next election. 

2. The Liberal Party leaders must take new heart and realise 
that they have a chance which is never likely to recur. 

3. No new movement can be launched without the support 
of masses of. . individuals; consequently, the individual, 
hitherto fatalistically acquiescent in his support of the National 
Government, must also take new heart and realise that he 
has all the recognised methods of constitutional agitation to 
his hand—write to his M.P., get anto touch with his local 
National Government and his local Liberal organisations, &c. 

I have lived out of England since 1928, so that the argu- 
ments advanced above may be naively out of touch with 
reality for all I know; but I hope that they may provoke 
those better informed to expose my fallacies, and in so doing 
to throw light on an important matter. What hopes are there 
for the mass of sober citizens who have no use for 
totalitarianism, whether of the Right or Left?—Yours 
definitely, “ REVOLT IN THE DESERT.” 

Simla, India. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—Probably with some others, I was surprised to read, in 
a review, by a distinguished critic, of Mr. Joad’s Guide to 
Modern Wickedness, in your issue of May 19th, the assertion 
that “We went to war in 1914 . for two objects: ‘to 
end war’ and ‘to make the world safe for democracy.’ ” 

With great deference, I cannot refrain from saying that my 
own recollection, as a man in the street, is that we went to 
war because we felt—with a unanimity unusual in such 
matters—that our national honour was involved in defending 
the neutrality of Belgium. The phrases above quoted came 
into vogue (according to my memory) at a later stage, when 
hopes for the future, however ill-founded, were an almost 
indispensable solace for a war-weary world. Does not our 
sad experience since the peace tend to show that a war will 
never “end war” or make a world safe for democracy or for 
anything else? These objects (which I hope and believe are 
not unattainable) are much more likely, in my humble opinion, 
to be achieved in some fortunate age, after experience of the 
inestimable blessings of a long general peace. How far or how 
near that age may be no one can tel. 


Meanwhile, without attempting to predict the future, we 
can at any rate see to it that our wars (if we must have them) 
are, according to the national tradition, expressed in the 
immortal words of Uncle Toby nearly two centuries ago, 
“fought on principles of liberty and upon principles of 
honour” by “the getting together of quiet and harmless 
people, with their swords in their hands, to keep the ambitious 
and the turbulent within bounds.”—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 

10 Sheen Gate Gardens, S.W. 


MR. REED’S HAUNTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I note that you have closed the correspondence, which 
I began, on “The Admission of Immigrants,” and have no 
quarrel with that, as I have made my point. But you allowed 
one correspondent, whose heritage of wisdom seems less than 
his name promises, to make an offensive reference to my 
personal habits, having no relevance to the subject under 
discussion, and I must ask you to allow me to answer him 
on this point. 

Mr. Salomon’s supposition that I spend my time at the 
Carlton and Ritz is as impertinent as would be any supposi- 
tion of mine that he spends his time at nude revues or 
bottle parties, as for all I know he may do. I lunched at the 
Carlton twice during the late unpleasantness with Germany, 
1914-18 ; the Ritz I have never seen. I am anti-plush palace, 
anyway, and my queer views about gilded halls cause much 
anxiety to my friends. 

Occasionally, however, I have of late lunched by invitation 
—not at my own expense—at approximately similar places. 
These visits confirmed me in my habit of staying away from 
them. I had the same feeling of being a foreigner in my own 
country, that so depressed the Berliners and Viennese in former 
years, and depresses the citizens of several other capitals I 
know today. In Vienna the native-born population at one 
time came, from this reason, to boycott the centre of the 
town. These places are usually full of the persecuted, and 
the sight of so much suffering is more than I can stand.—Yours 
faithfully, DouGias REED. 

Bedford Square, W.C. 


THE TREATMENT OF CANCER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In view of the vast amount of money and trouble at 
present being devoted to cancer research it would, I think, be 
a good plan if the possibilities of Abram’s treatment were 
tested by a fair and thorough experiment. I know from per- 
sonal experience and observation that this very original medical 
theory and treatment, when in competent hands, produces 
phenomena, the scientific existence and value of which can- 
not be disputed by any open-minded individual. How great 
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the value of the treatment may be, either for prevention or 
cure, we may as yet have incomplete evidence, but there is at 
least an indication that it may be very great indeed, and as 
it is absolutely safe and painless, there is no reason why 
thorough tests should not be made. I am aware that many 
leading members of the medical profession ridicule Abram’s 
theory, but if the account I read of a “test” applied some 
years ago be accurate, I can only say that the degree of fairness 
displayed by those conducting it was on a par with what one 
expects from a Commission of orthodox financiers examining 
proposals for monetary reform!—Yours very truly, 


Endsleigh, Tavistock. TAVISTOCK. 


PIGEONS, TURNIPS, CATTLE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—While much appreciating Miss Janet Adam Smith’s 
reference to my book, The Lowlands of Scotland, I must 
demur when she quotes me as saying that “the pigeon was 
bred for feeding to cattle in winter in pre-turnip days.” What 
I did say was that “the introduction of the turnip provided 
winter fodder for cattle and so did away with the need for 
fresh pigeon meat during the dark months.”—Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE Scott MONCRIEFF. 
Scottish Arts Club, 24 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


PALESTINE AND THE JEWS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson states that our assumption of the 
Palestine mandate was a generous gesture in the interests of 
mankind. Generous certainly, but at whose expense? If we 
had promised the Jews a national home in, say, East Anglia, 
our offer might rightly have been called generous.—Yours 
faithfully, E. P. YEATES, Major. 
St. Andrews, Warminster. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Str,—In his excellent review of the recently published col- 
lection of speeches by the Prime Minister, your reviewer asks, 
“Ts it courage or impenitence which impels the Prime Minister 
to repeat a tale so full of humiliation to his countrymen? ” 

Surely the answer to that question is Dr. Johnson’s “No, 
Sir, stark insensibility."—Yours faithfully, 

G. LANGFORD JONES. 
Tan Twr, Pant-y-buarth, Mold. 


AIRCRAFT AND GUNS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—The other day I read on two adjacent pages of my paper 
the following : 

“ Our Maginot Line of anti-aircraft guns and searchlights,” Earl 
Stanhope said, “if held by properly trained men, will be sufficient 
to inflict such casualties on an invading force as to make the 
country realise that the air raid is a most expensive operation.” 
and from the Naval Correspondent in H.M.S. ‘ Sheffield’: 

“Today I have seen a Queen Bee radio-control!ed seaplane under 
fire for three hours from 36 anti-aircraft guns, including 4 in., 4.7 
and 4.5, the last-named being the most modern high-angle gun 
in the Navy. ... Despite the storm of fire the Queen Bee continued 
imperturbably on her course, and though each of the four ships 
continued in turn during the next three hours to pelt her with 


shells to the number probably of over 1,000, she survived the 
ordeal.” 


—Yours truly, JoHn W. NEwMaN. 
1 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS UNDER COVENANT 


{To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR] 
S1r,—We are all accustomed to receiving appeals from 
Charitable Institutions to sign a covenant by which we are led 
to understand that the charity benefits by obtaining a refund 
of income tax without any detriment to the subscriber. 

I have, like many other people, changed my Banker’s 
Orders into deeds of covenant, believing that the charity would 
benefit to the extent of 6s. on every guinea, but not realising 
that I have to pay almost all of that benefit. If one is a 
sur-tax payer one is entitled, I understand, to obtain personal 
relief as a result of these charitable subscriptions. If, how- 





ever, one’s income is earned income the Inland Revenue 
Authorities charge up the gross amount of these covenanted 
subscriptions (i.e., every guinea is charged at 27s.) and deduct 
these gross totals from the earned income allowance. Thys 
the subscriber pays, in addition to his guinea subscription, 
almost the whole of the refund which the organisation 
recovers from the Inland Revenue Authorities. 

It seems to me that charities should, in the light of this 
procedure, re-word their appeais for covenanted subscrip- 
tions and make it clear to the subscriber that he is being 
asked to increase his subscription very materially. He may be 
willing to do this, but he ought to be told what he is letting 
himself in for. 

For my part, I am taking steps to cancel all my covenanted 
agreements and rep!ace them by Banker’s Orders; as I have 
an uncomfortable feeling that I have been tricked.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, L. H. Green. 

6 The Hermitage, Richmond, Surrey 


WAS STERNE A SCOT? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—Re article “ Scotland’s Contribution ”—are you right in 

claiming Sterne as a Scotsman? H. D. Traill (Englishmen of 

Letters) says “ The Sternes, originally of a Suffolk stock, had 

passed from chat county to Nottinghamshire, and thence into 

Yorkshire, &:c.” Please confirm your authority; it looks as 

if you are wrong.—Yours, &c., PG, 'P. 
12 Holroyd Road, Putney. 


[It does; and we regret the error. The writer of the article, 
himself a Scotsman, was unwarrantably acquis:t:ve—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


GERMANY AND ASSYRIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—“ History like an idiot mechanically repeats itself” ; 
or should we substitute “those who make history”? It is 
possible, of course, that the rulers of Nazi Germany have 
studied the history of the Assyrian Empire of the 1st Millen- 
nium B.C., though they might find it embarrassing. Certainly 
the methods of the Nazi “ Aryans” today follow with almost 
servile exactitude those of the Semitic emperors of Assyria. 
Ample evidence of the procedure employed by successive 
Assyrian rulers is provided by their annals and historical texts. 
First, the independent princling of a neighbouring State 
who interfered with or refused to acquiesce in the Assyrian 
expansional policy would be reduced by intimidation to a 
loose vassalage. Germany at this stage uses her well-worn 
methods of intimidation by economic means. The second 
stage in the Assyrian method consisted of seizing any occa- 
sion of neglect or disobedience on the part of the vassal to 
impose heavy tribute in order to render him completely sub- 
servient. Assyrian officials and tax inspectors were sent to 
see the tribute was paid. Frequently the people refused to 
pay the taxes, so the Assyrians would either step in and sup- 
port the ruler against his people, or launch an attack, sack the 
capital and instal a provincial governor. 

Germany, as we know, sends agents provocateurs to stir up 
discontent among minorities, obtains the appointment of a 
pro-Nazi ministry, and then on a negligible pretext, marches 
to the capital and instals a Reich Protector. But there the 
comparison ceases ; Assyria’s final action, if further resistance 
occurred, entailed a policy of depopulation, and vast numbers 
of people were removed from the conquered territory. In this, 
however, considerable wisdom was shown. The Assyrians 
settled the captives within their empire, inter-married with 
them, emp!oyed the foreign craftsmen to embellish their 
palaces and temples, and often profited enormously, both from 
the artistic talent and commercial ability displayed by the new- 
comers. Assyrian ivory carving, metal work and commercial 
documents bear witness to this. Germany, on the other 
hand, takes a more short-sighted view. She sets the newly- 
acquired man-power to work on her fortifications, but de- 
liberately exc!udes those elements of culture through which 
the Third Reich might, despite its barbarism, have had a fame 
as long lasting as that of the great Assyrian empire——I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, RACHEL MAXwELL-Hysvop. 

Institute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 
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THE LION’S HAIRS 


By W. T. WELLS 


Herr HITLER’s teaching as to Great Britain in Mein Kampf 
is well known. Its main features are that just as the pre- 
War German’s under-estimate of the Englishman was based 
on delusion, so the Imperial Government’s failure to avoid 
incurring the hostility of this country was the central defect 
in its foreign policy. Herr Hitler’s criticisms of the pre-War 
Government were perhaps founded to some extent on an im- 
perfect appreciation of the fundamental difficulties confronting 
any attempt to make Great Britain view with favour or even 
with complacency any attempt to dominate Europe by force. 
How far his views as to either the possibility or the necessity 
of procuring Britain’s neutrality in a future conflict have 
been medified by his experiences since he has been in 
supreme control of German policy is, obviously, a question 
of outstanding importance both to Britain and the world. 

Count von Piickler’s book suggests, in part at least, a 
solution of this problem. The Count was formerly the 
London correspondent of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
and the publishers of the excellent English translation of the 
book inform us that he enjoys the patronage of Herr von 
Ribbentrop, who is widely held to have influenced the Fihrer 
to adopt an adventurous foreign policy on the grounds that 
British intervention, at any rate effective intervention, was 
unlikely. It is clear that the book would not have been 
allowed to circulate freely in Germany, as it appears to 
have done, unless it had received at least the tacit approval 
of personages highly placed in the régime ; and it is highly 
significant that it is entirely free of any trace of hysteria, of 
Anglophobia, or of pitying contempt for English decadence. 
“The mystic idea that Britain’s might is something super- 
natural is just as baseless as the idea that it is in a chronic 
state of collapse. .” It is not necessary to believe that 
Britain’s might is supernatural in order to think that it is 
very considerable, and this quotation sets the tone of the 
objective, dispassionate, well-balanced and _ closely-reasoned 
inquiry which the author very intelligently pursues. 

The scope of the book recalls M. André Siegfried’s England’s 
Crisis, published in the period of the economic difficulties 
of the second Labour Government’s term of office. The 
German’s book is less feeling, less personal than the French- 
man’s, but perhaps for that very reason it is the better 
calculated to convey to the German mind an understanding 
of the factors of which Britain’s strength is composed. To 
have produced so comprehensive a survey in so limited a 
space is a memorable achievement. 

Britain’s strength, on the Count’s analysis, is based partly 
on her financial position as a creditor nation, partly on the 
moral and economic cohesion of her Empire; partly on her 
strength as a naval and air Power, and partly on her industrial 
equipment. Her weakness is her dependence on the moral 
support of foreigners and the fact that her interests are so 
spread over the world that 

“she cannot possibly exert her full power every time one of 
her minor interests is attacked. . It is quite possible to pull a 
hair or two out of the British Lion’s tail without any very serious 
consequence resulting, and the problem of how many hairs must 
be pulled out in a bunch, or how often individual hairs can be 
pulled out, before the Lion turns is almost a problem for a sophist, 
something like the problem of how many stones make a heap.” 

The question of what will make the Lion turn is of course 
linked with the question of what damage the Lion can do 
and what are his powers of resistance. 

Point by point Count Piickler disposes of any contention 
that such a radical change may have occurred as to make the 


How Strong is Britain ? ‘By Count Piickler. Translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 








formidable foe of 1914 a negligible factor in 1939. The 
Dominions, constitutionally independent, are in fact more 
closely tied to the Mother Country than before by her import- 
ance to them as a market, and by the consciousness of a com- 
mon ideal of an era of peace and justice in the world 
inaugurated under British leadership. The foreign investments 
lost during the War were restored by 1930. The 
British Navy, absolutely weaker, is relatively stronger. And 
Count Piickler shows a rare understanding of the fact that 
our air power is linked with the smallness of our Army. We 
enjoy, he says: 

“a further important advantage from the fact that Great Britain 
has no large army. A considerable part of the air forces of all the 
Continental Powers is tied down to army co-operation. . . . The 
British Air Force, on the other hand, can concentrate its efforts 
on bombing planes and fighters. To this extent the total number 
of British aeroplanes represents a more powerful weapon of attack 
than the same number of aeroplanes in any Continental air force.” 

There are, of course, debit items—from the British point 
of view—to the account. England, more than Germany, 
has to export to live. And while on the one hand the 
policy of self-sufficiency is diminishing the market for our ex- 
ports, our chief industries, except the iron and steel, are not 
well organised to sell its products in those markets which still 
exist. But, says Count Piickler, the results achieved by the 
iron and steel industry are impressive, and there is no reason 
to believe that the others will not follow suit. Our mercan- 
tile marine is not so strong as before the War, and the 
demands of the home population greater, but on the other 
hand the demands of our Allies will not be so great. 
Further, with the shrinkage of world trade the international 
business of the City of London is less than it was, and our 
power to control other countries’ policy by our money has 
diminished with it, but, even so, there will still be countries 
who will need British finance. 

He regards it as certain—as unfortunately it seems to be— 
that in a future war we shall repeat our strategy of the last 
and raise an army of millions, which, of course, neither our 
industry — which in order to produce armaments and 
munitions in peace is already withdrawing from the Army 
many of the skilled mechanics, without whom the Army 
would be paralysed in War,—nor our finance, which in 1917 
could not have stood the strain without American help, could 
support. In her industry, her Navy, her Air Force—relatively 
no burden in the last War—must lie Britain’s strength, and 
in his failure to see that a huge army will only cripple our 
other efforts, the Count is probably overrating Britain’s 
capacity. 

His conclusion is that “Great Britain is still the richest 
country in the world and her military potential is very great.” 
And this, it may be said, is a very reassuring conclusion, 
from our point of view, for a German to reach. But there 
is another side to the picture. Great Britain, we are told, is 
“no longer in a position to resist moral weapons.” Hence her 
impotence on the Czecho-Slovak question—and doubtless on 
the Danzig question too. There are too many Germans alive 
who have felt the consequences of British power for the 
“British decadence” propaganda to be effective. To say 
that Britain, for all her material power, is powerless before the 
moral unassailability of the German case is a new and 
promising line of approach. The Fiihrer has already pulled a 
number of the Lion’s hairs; with his infinite resourcefulness 
and skill, he may be relied on to pull a few more. And if 
the worst comes to the worst, and war breaks out, according 
to the Count, Germany’s moral superiority will ensure her 
victory. 
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WHAT IS A DEMOCRAT ? 


Why | Am a Democrat. A Symposium. Edited by Richard 

Acland, M.P. (Lawrence and Wishart. 2s. 6d.) 
A SUCCESSFUL symposium depends on a happy balance of 
agreement and disagreement. Those who take part in it will 
be broadly in sympathy on the main issue but approach it 
from divergent points of view. Mr. Acland’s team is 
admirably representative of different schools of British 
thought. A Liberal himself, he has secured the services of 
one other Liberal, Sir Archibald Sinclair, the leader of the 
party in the House of Comraons. He has included two 
Unionists, the Duchess of Atholl and Mr. Ronald Cartland. 
The diverse elements in (Labour are represented by Mr. 
Attlee, the Parliamentary leader, Mr. J. C. Little, a trade 
union leader, Sir Staffezd Cripps, a suspect element in the 
political camp, and Mr. Alfred Barnes, of the Co-operative 
Party. For Communism we find Mr. Harry Pollitt; for the 
Church the Bishop of Liverpool ; and for the academic pro- 
fessions, Mr. Benjamin Farrington. For completeness the 
editor might perhaps have added one big employer of labour, 
and one representative of the Chamberlain influence in 
politics. Or did he fear that the cause of democracy might 
not be safe in such hands ? 

Mr. Acland has imposed no hard and fast definition of 
democracy upon his contributors, but he discovers that they 
are all people who would find themselves in a concentration 
camp if the Fascists came to power; they all proclaim their 
belief in the value of the individual, and hold that “the State 
exists to serve the individual, and not the individual to serve 
the State.” (Mr. Pollitt, I think, would like the last clause 
shaped differently.) For all of them democracy is the anti- 
thesis of the system established in Germany and Italy. All 
would agree with Mr. Attlee that it demands acceptance of 
the principles of equality and liberty ; that in practice majority 
opinion must prevail, but conditioned by tolerance ; and that 
the end is the achievement of good conditions of life, definable 
in various ways. 


But if all contrast democracy with dictatorship, and with 
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the totalitarian system of Germany and Italy, this does not 
mean that they find the democracy of their dreams in Great 
Britain. Sir Stafford Cripps shows how the political machine 
of democracy is capable of being manipulated by those who 
control economic power. The Duchess of Atholl is aware 
of the temptations to vote-catching in our democracy ; the 
slowness with which its machine is likely to work; and the 
dangers of ignorance. Mr. Cartland complains of the serious 
growth in power of the political party machines, and the pass- 
ing of power from Parliament into the hands of the executive. 
Mr. Farrington goes so far as to say that “the ideal of 
the deferential community enjoying the best  govern- 
ment on condition of the mass of the governed remaining 
sunk in apathetic misery... but slightly caricatures the sort 
of democracy we now enjoy.” Mr. Pollitt considers that a 
stand against the present Prime Minister is a stand against 
Fascism and war. If we were to isolate these observations 
we might conclude that in the opinion of these democrats 
there is really not much tv choose between Great Britain 
and the dictatorships. 


Yet that is not the position of any of them. Democracy 
is for all of them an ideal, something in the process of 
becoming, not yet realised, but so far realised that the embryo 
is capable of continued growth. As the Duchess of Atholl 
puts it, “democracy is a system which offers a real message of 
hope to those who are conscious of imperfections in the law 
or of the need for improvements in social conditions.” In 
that respect our system is already democratic, and contrasts 
with the autocratic system which admits of no redress except 
through revolution and violence. The writers in this book 
have various conceptions of the goal at which we should aim, 
but. they agree that in this country the conditions exist for 
aiming at that goal, whatever it may be. Mr. Barnes’s 
economic ideal is through voluntary co-operation, and he 
observes that the co-operative movement has “ succeeded to an 
extent that should encourage all who are prepared to accept 
the full implication of democracy.” Mr. Little’s speciality is 
trade unionism, and he sees that here there is the opportunity 
“to strengthen and fortify the organisations of the people.” 
Mr. Pollitt, as an orthodox Communist, is not in the least 
satisfied with our bourgeois democracy, but does not think it 
is an “empty abstraction ”—it affords, he points out, the right 
to speak, to vote, to organise, and strike—a democracy which 
grants the right to agitate is not to be despised even from a 
Communist point of view ; does it not hold open the way to 
the Communist ideal as soon as the majority is converted? 


Most of these writers favour democracy because it is much 
more than an efficient method of government ; it is the way 
towards a better life for all the individuals in a community. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair speaks of “a just order of society 
. . . from which poverty and its attendant evils would be 
abolished.” Sir Stafford Cripps’s desire is to “save the 
decencies of our civilisation.’ The Duchess of Atholl looks 
forward to “a development of individual intellect, initiative 
and character.” Mr. Farrington requires “adequate feeding, 
clothing, housing, education, and public health of the com- 
munity ” and “ adequate leisure and education.” The Bishop 
of Liverpool’s ideal is that of “a Christian democracy.” Many 
will think that it is Mr. Cartland who gets nearest to the gist 
of the matter when he says: “the battle today is in fact 
between Totalitarianism and Christianity. What is 
commonly called ‘democracy’ is no more than the first steps 
to the attainment of Christian principles in the practice of 
living in society.” 

Democracy, it is clear, is an ideal which can never be more 
than partially achieved this side of Utopia. It is difficult 
enough to get even an approximation to “ rule by the people”; 
and it is an infinitely subtle business, demanding knowledge, 
sympathy, philosophy and magnanimity, to provide the best 
government “for the people.” Our own system has in it 
some of the defects which mar the totalitarian systems, but 
it also contains within itself the means for their rejection and 
for the building up of a more humane civilisation. It is for 
this reason that most of the writers in this book are not merely 
democrats but supporters of the British “ democracy.” It was 
worth while to bring together these different points of view, 
expressed by writers so frank and sincere, and enable us to 
see them converging on common ground, if not (pace Mr. 
Attlee) in a united front. R. A. Scott-JAMEs. 
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DR. FREUD ON THE JEWS 


Moses and Monotheism. By Sigmund Freud. Translated 

from the German by Katherine Jones. (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Amon the refugees who, on political or racial grounds, were 
compelled to leave Austria by the Anschluss, was the 
yeteran psychologist, Sigmund Freud. His migration to this 
country has had one very important result; it has set him 
free from certain inhibitions imposed on him even in Catholic 
Austria, and has made it possible for him to speak his mind 
on a Biblical subject without the risk of bringing down an 
official ban on psycho-analysis. The immediate result is an 
extraordinarily interesting book on the early history—we 
might even call it the pre-history—of Israel, in which the 
early religion of the Hebrews is explained on characteristically 
Freudian lines. The deservedly great reputation of the author, 
and the fact that he himself can claim kinship with the people 
whose spiritual infancy he investigates, compel us to take his 
work very seriously. 

Two distinct elements may be noted. The one is the re- 
construction of the actual history, especially the religious 
history, of primitive Israel, and the other is the psychological 
interpretation of the events as they are now described. 
Freud believes that Moses was an Egyptian noble, and a 
disciple of Ikhnaton, who may have gone even further than 
his master. On the breakdown of the new faith, he deter- 
mined to maintain it by leading out of Egypt a group of 
Hebrew tribes then domiciled on the north-east frontier. They 
accepted him, owing to the strength of his personality, but 
later put him to death, and eventually adopted Yahweh, a 
cruel and bloodthirsty volcano-god, as their national deity, 
uniting with tribes who already worshipped this deity. But 
the genuine Mosaic religion did not die; it remained latent, 
and developed long after the settlement in Palestine. This is 
then explained by reference to the familiar Frevdian psycho- 
logy—the Hero, Father-murder, neurotic latency, the spiritual 
advance of mankind through a matriarchate to a patriarchate, 
much use being made of circumcision. 

This is not the place to discuss Freud’s position in itself; it 
is enough to remark that, if few are ready to accept it in toto, 
still fewer are willing to deny a considerable and valuable 
element of truth in it. But we may justly comment on the 
use of the theory made in this book, which must obviously 
stand or fall by the accuracy of the historical reconstruction. 
In the Biblical story of Moses, Freud believes that we are 
dealing with a “pious myth.” In using such a “myth” for 
purposes of history, we must first analyse and classify it, and 
then try to disentangle the events which actually took place. 
Freud classes this myth with that of the Child of Fate, the 
Hero who ultimately kills his father (more often, by the way, 
his grandfather). But, as Gruffydd has shown, in its original 
form the story more probably belonged to the specialised 
type of the Liberator-Hero, one of whose parents belonged 
to the oppressors, and the other to the oppressed race. Now 
it is generally agreed that Moses’ name is Egyptian, probably 
hypocoristic, but general considerations make it more probable 
that one parent was of Hebrew descent. Further, the evidence 
for the murder of Moses is of the slightest. It has been 
suggested by a single modern scholar, by whom the idea 
has since been superseded, if not explicitly abandoned, and it 
is difficult to imagine a weaker link in a theory-chain. Again, 
it will be agreed that there was a partial and temporary 
eclipse of the purer nomad religion which we may associate 
with Moses. But this took place in Palestine, after the con- 
quest, and was u!timately corrected, at least in part, by the 
presence of groups within the ideal Israel, who still remained 
on the pastoral plane, uncorrupted by agricultural or civic life. 

Nor can we accept Freud’s account of the religion of 
Moses himself. The Bible nowhere ascribes an explicit mono- 
theism to Moses or to any other pre-exilic Israelite. We have 
creation depicted as the work of Yahweh alone; this may be 
paralleled from most polytheistic systems. We have a poly- 
theistic imperialism (e.g., in Ps. 95, 3) and a monolatry (e.g., 
Ex. 20, 3), but neither is strictly monotheism, and we have to 
wait for the Exile for the express statement that there is no 
God but Yahweh. Nor can it be claimed that the religion of 
early Israel was purely spiritual. An artificial object of wor- 
ship was condemned, but that very school which denounced 
the manufactured image recorded without a qualm the patri- 
archal cult of a natural stone (Gen. 28, 11ff). Instances might 
be multiplied. 


Freud himself is not blind to the uncertain base on which 
his hypothesis is built, but he does not seem to realise that his 
foundations are so insecure as to discredit any theory erected on 
them. He has rendered invaluable service to Old Testament 
scholarship. in many ways, but we must regretfully admit that 
this latest book can give us no real light on the story of Israel’s 
early religion. THEODORE ROBINSON. 


THE DUCE 


The Official Life of Benito Mussolini. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuis official life is translated by Commendatore Luigi Villari, 
the official propagandist of Fascism in the English-speaking 
countries. The biography of a dictator, to be official, must 
show him as a popular hero, a beneficent ruler, a successful 
politician, and an infallible strategist. Signor Pini, as well as 
attributing to Mussolini these qualities, reveals him as 
a staunch supporter of the King and the Papacy, as a devotee 
of Plato and Dante, and as deriving his chief recreational 
pleasure from Beethoven. One expects to find in such a book 
a fixed point of view, and it is not surprising to read tha: “ the 
European coalition conspiring at Geneva initiated th: mon- 
strous unforgettable crime of economic sanctions against 
Italy ”; it is, however, strange that in the English edition the 
sneers at “Anglo-Saxon Puritanism ” and the “ presumption ” 
of “ youthful ” Mr. Anthony Eden have not been removed. 
Nearly half of the book deals with Mussolini’s life before he 
seized power. His Socialist activities are, however, carefully 
differentiated from those of his associates, and it is implied 
that always at the back of his mind was the idea of a new 
form of State. It is unfortunate that Signor Pini has felt it 
necessary to make Mussolini’s life a model of consistency. 
Mussolini’s strength has been his skilful opportunism, and of 
all the post-War European leaders he has most often changed 
his mind and contradicted himself. He has frequently done 
this of set purpose, so that people may be left wondering 
whether he will not, after all, “go to the Left.’ In January, 
1935, he said, “On the whole, it is best not to be too well 
known ; surprise will then operate in full.” Hence it is that 
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he has laid such stress on the creation of “myths,” the 
greatest of all these being the myth of the Corporations. 
Signor Pini is a true follower of the Duce. At one point 
(p. 157) he says that one of Mussolini’s most original achieve- 
ments is the creation of-a “new ruling class”; at another 
(p. 243) he describes Fascism as “an authoritarian and cen- 
tralised democracy.” Such remarks are, like the functions of 
the Corporations, not meant to be too clearly understood. As 
D’Annunzio said, Mussolini has created his own legend. 
That this should occasionally necessitate the rewriting of his- 
tory is not unnatural. Signor Pini informs us that it was 
largely through the efforts of Mussolini that Italy entered the 
Great War on the side of the Allies—“ the son of the Dovia 
blacksmith, now a protagonist of history, had imposed the 
supreme solution.” This the Duce has evidently continued 
to do. 


Much that happened at Munich has been obscure. Signor 
Pini informs us that the whole settlement was the work of 
Mussolini: “In Munich the Duce proposed a draft resolution 
and conducted the debate, until a settlement on the lines 
suggested by himself was reached.” 

It would be helpful if Signor Pini had been as informative 
on some other points. In the conversations between 
Mussolini and Emil Ludwig, published in 1933, the Duce is 
reported as saying: “There are no pure races left ; not even 
the Jews have kept their blood unmingled .. . Race! It isa 
feeling, not a reality . . . National pride has no need of the 
delirium of race.” One would like to know why the Duce 
changed his mind. According to Signor Pini there has been 
no such change, for he says that the defence of the Italian 
race had been provided for by Mussolini since the beginning 
of the régime. In an interview with the Echo de Paris on 
October 7th, 1933, Mussolini said that the new machinery of 
the Corporations was in line with developments going on in 
other parts of the world—“I intend to experiment as 
Roosevelt and Stalin are doing.” Signor Pini, however, says 
that Fascism is anti-bourgeois and anti-communist. He does 
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not go on to explain why it is that the big capitalists Prosper 
in Fascist Italy while the small men go under. 

Towards the end of the book Mussolini is compared with 
Napoleon, Stalin, and Julius Caesar, to their disadvantage, 
“The Duce,” writes Signor Pini, “unlike [Napoleon] is not 
an unprincipled adventurer, and he never outrages the 
genuine rights of individuals and nations.” After Abyssinia, 
Spain, and Albania this is reassuring. Signor Pini would 
have done better to have given more space to the position 
of Mussolini in the eyes of the common people. He is g 
peasant, the son of a blacksmith, and this they do not forget, 
I have spoken to peasants who, after criticising the Duce, 
have said, “Ma, é uno di noi.” This is a fact too often 
overlooked by the opponents of Fascism. The Italians wil} 
not quickly forget how long they were governed by foreigners 
and aristocrats. But the biography of Mussolini is not yet 
“the history of the Italian nation,” as Signor Pini would have 
us believe, and one wonders why most of the propagandists of 
Fascism feel it necessary to attribute to the personal benevo- 
lence of the Duce such things as tubercular hospitals and 
workmen’s flats, which were not uncommon in the 
Italy of 1921, and which are even to be found in the effete 
democracies. RONALD BOTTRALL. 


THE CAGED LION OF BOHEMIA 


We Shall Live Again. By Maurice Hindus. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Lost Liberty. By Joan and Jonathan Griffin. (Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

Ir would be unfortunate if the good name of the Czechs 
should suffer from the literary kindnesses of their friends, 
Mr. Hindus must make the reader apprehensive. For apart 
from the supposition that he meant it well, it is difficult to 
discover why he wrote this book. It is uninstructive, super- 
ficial, inaccurate, and really not very interesting. It is full 
of rather pointless incidents ; indeed Mr. Hindus constantly 
writes this sort of thing: “‘ Which songs do you like best ?’ 
asked the woman with the golden tooth. ‘Any Chichmany 
(sic) song,’ I said, ‘I’ve never heard them,’” or again, “ Next 
to Galsworthy, Goethe was Marenka’s favourite author.” 
There are also a number of elementary errors, for example 
the reference on p. 14 to Moravians as if they were not 
Czechs. Mr. Hindus’ anglicising of Slav names is not only 
excessive, but misleading. Why should he write Lomnica 
as Lumnitsa, for example? The most unfortunate case of this 
kind of thing is the distortion of Libuse, the most famous 
name in Czech legend and opera, into Lubitsch. 

As for Mr. Hindus’ contribution to history, his account 
of M. Osusky, who certainly in the days before Munich sent 
warnings to Prague from the Czecho-Slovak Legation in Paris, 
is misleading and should be compared with the views of 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffin on this subject. For Lost Liberty is 
an expert and consequent piece of work which provides a very 
clear narrative in order to raise certain fundamental issues. 

The most baffling question of fact in the history of the 
Czech crisis was why the Czechs did not fight. Though all 
over Europe nowadays one hears other nations declare, “ We 
should never give in like that, we should fight to our last 
drop of blood,” everyone who knew the Czechs felt convinced 
that they, above all peoples, would face destruction rather 
than surrender. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin are able to provide 
an authoritative explanation of Dr. Benes’ decision to give 
way; it was because, as they consider, “he knew that if 
Czecho-Slovakia were to fight alone with Russia, Germany 
would summon an anti-Bolshevist crusade against her, the 
corrupt French Press and Parliament would at once join in 
this propaganda of Nazi Germany, and so would the British 
Parliament and Press without needing to be corrupted.” In 
addition, they write, “to many of the highest Czecho-Slovak 
soldiers the question of Poland was decisive, for (they 
thought) against Germany alone Czecho-Slovakia had a good 
chance of holding her own, but not with Poland and Hungary 
as well as Germany against her.” 

Some readers will feel that one should scarcely accept the 
inclination of the Czech General Staff to over-rate the capacity 
of the army under its command. Others may still, after 
reading this book, feel that the question of whether Herr Hitler 
was merely bluffing in September remains obscure. Was he 
not, thanks to Herr von Ribbentrop’s friends in this country, 
so certain that England would not fight that he was prepared 
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Norah Gourlie’s exciting account of her remarkable 
journey. “The best study of Lapland to this day 
in the English language.”’—Director of the Press 
Dept., Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Finland. 
12/6 net. Illus. 
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of Walking 


Into this “rucksack” Geoffrey Murray has packed the 
tit-bits of walking history, together with pen pictures 
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to take risks so great as to constitute more than bluff? There 
are well-informed people, further, who explain a good deal 
by insisting that all Germany’s military plans were worked 
out for an invasion of Czecho-Slovakia on October Ist, 1938, 
and that Hitler’s hurry was due to the anxiety of his General 
Staff lest their programme should be disorganised. As for 
the controversy about the value of Russia as an aliy, the 
British Government itself now appears to have adopted 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffin’s opinion. 

It is in applying the particular lessons of the September crisis 
to the general questions of today that Mr. and Mrs. Griffin’s 
work is most valuable. It seemed obvious enough in Czecho- 
Slovakia in the summer of 1938 that it was so, but now, a 
year later, with Poland in danger, it needs to be said again 
that “It was not the Sudeten German problem that stoked 
up the crisis of September, 1938 ; it was the crisis that stoked 
up the Sudeten German problem.” There is a very grave 
warning, too, in the sentence: “He (Hitler) used force to 
rouse and control four great emotions—love of peace, 
parochialism, nationalism and anti-communism.” 

The authors of Lost Liberty support the thesis that only 
with the Munich Agreement did the possibility of escaping 
from a Pax Fascistica, of preserving liberty without war, 
disappear. It has therefore brought us face to face with two 
tremendous decisions—“ should we risk war for liberty? Can 
liberty survive even the threat of modern war?” Everything 
that this book tells us, however, makes it clear that there is 
no greater evil than lost liberty, while much that it contains 
suggests that liberty is worth fighting for even today because, 
while the spread of Hitlerist domination means the remorse- 
less, the total, destruction of humane and civilised values, 
war may not be liberty’s mortal foe. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


THE NILE IS EGYPT 
The Land of Egypt. By Robin Fedden. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 
THIs is not a book for the tourist to take to Egypt with him: 
it does not tell you how to get anywhere, nor what to see 
next. But it is emphatically a book every tourist ought to 
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read before going to Egypt, for everyone to read who has 
no chance of going there, and for those who have been there 
and want to recapture something of the old enchantment, 
Above all, perhaps, it is a book for those who have liveg in 
Egypt, to whom the fellahin are something more than items 
in the landscape, to whom the fantastic discrepancies, the 
evident procession of the centuries, the glory and the grim. 
ness are more than mere spectacle. You cannot live in Egypt 
for more than a short time without in some way identifying 
yourself with its problems, unless indeed, as Mr. Fedden sug. 
gests, you make the Sporting Club on Gezira your home and 
your temple. Not many, however, act-in this way, and here 
Mr. Fedden has been a little unfair to the English, just as he 
is a little unfair about the Syrians and the Mohammed Alj 
Club. But then—and that is why this book is so good—Mr, 
Fedden has not thought it worth his while to study the richer 
social layers: he has preferred, as his title suggests, to base 
his study on the land. The land for him means also the 
feliahin, the nameless toilers who for centuries have produced 
staggering pyramids and colossal statues or brilliant mosques, 
but who have also gone on patiently making the earth and the 
Nile yield their increase. ‘“ Only a man harrowing clods”: jt 
is that picture which all the while occupies the forefront of 
his vision. 

It is a grandiose vision, which he enables us to share not 
only by his words, which, never intrusive, are admirably suited 
to his theme, but also by the hundred and twenty-nine excel- 
lent photographs, all of them interesting, some of them 
unusual, which are interspersed throughout the book. The 
land and the people take up the greater number, then the 
ancient monuments, and, rather a poor last, Moslem archi- 
tecture. In much the same fashion the book deals with the 
land, the dwellers in the land, the lords of the people, the 
living and the dead, things made with hands, Alexandria, 
Cairo, the deserts, and finally, for a couple. of pages, the 
traveller. That is the right proportion, and each section is 
firmly based upon personal knowledge and actual contact, as 
well as being well-nourished upon such history as is relevant. 
Moreover, we are all the while aware that Mr. Fedden has a 
point of view, even a philosophy, which though he never forces 
it upon you, nevertheless permeates the whole book. One 
would like to say that it is civilised, if the word had not 
become so abused ; it is better to say that it contains wisdom. 

No doubt every informed reader of this book will wish to 
pick amiable little quarrels with Mr. Fedden, or regret to 
notice a gap or two. Might we not have been given a picture 
of the fluted columns at Saqgara, for instance ; or of a really 
good piece of Moslem domestic architecture? For my part, 
I would like to discuss his view of ancient Egyptian sculpture, 
especially where he speaks of “the naive worship of mass 
weight.” For, after all, what can you do when faced with 
an apparently illimitable desert but erect colossi? It is no 
use putting up life-size statues on the Theban plain; the 
only answer to that immensity is the colossal statues of 
Memnon. Nor is there altogether a lack of subtlety. It is 
true, as Mr. Fedden says, that there is usually sameness or 
faithful realism, and that even the famous Sheik-el-Beled 
would be considered almost art pompier were it not so 
venerably old: but still you do get such staggering things as 
the small statue of Sekmet tucked away at Karnak; so one 
would venture to argue that it was not so much native 
incuriosity as “royal and priestly control” that formalised 
Egyptian sculpture to deadness. 

But such comments are only the pathetic attempts of a 
reviewer to remind himself that he too has been in Arcadia, 
so strongly does the book catch the strings of memory and 
arouse nostalgia. Mr. Fedden brings back the sights and the 
sounds, the moment when from the heat and noise of the Khan 
Khalili “ you move with uncanny suddenness into cool and 
silence,” in fact into the mosque of Barkuk, or see the last 
rays of the sun soften the minarets of the Mohammad Ali 
mosque. The chapter on Cairo is brilliant, but regrettably 
short, and it is to be hoped that some day Mr. Fedden will 
expand it into a book, to re-create in more generous measure 
the old sights and sounds. Yet one important thing he cannot 
do; he cannot bring back the smells, the curious fascinating 
mixtures of stench and perfume, of spice and dust, of house- 
hold fires and orange blossom. For those untranslatable 
experiences one has to go to Cairo in the flesh. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF MEDMENHAM 


Hell-Fire Dashwood. By Ronald Fuller. (Chatto and Windus. 
Ios. 6d.) 

Tue Hell-Fire Club is one of the vaguest of historical legends. 
It has been given two local habitations, at Medmenham Abbey 
and in the caverns of West Wycombe; and nobody has a 
very clear idea of what went on in either of them, or who 
took part, except that John Wilkes released a baboon disguised 
as a devil in the midst of some nefarious rite. The exasperating 
uncertainty of tittle-tattle clouds the whole episode. 

Mr. Fuller has probed into the story of the club and its 
membership, concentrating upon the life of Sir Francis 
Dashwood, who was undoubtedly its founder, financier, and 
leading spirit. Mr. Fuller is a scholar well versed in the arts 
of research. He is also the master of an easy and graceful 
prose, and of a most original vocabulary. Both the form and 
content of his work deserve the highest praise. 

The ancestry of the Hell-Fire Club is traced back by Mr. 
Fuller along two lines. On the male side, so to speak, it was 
the late offspring of the innumerable rowdy clubs of the 
Restoration and after. Some of these, like the Mohocks of 
whom we read in the fournal to Stella, were merely hooligan 
gangs; others cultivated their special branches of profanity 
and excess: but it was a common characteristic of the age 
that vice was always most energetically pursued beneath the 
forms of a club, a set of rules, and if possible a distinctive 
fancy dress. This tradition, tiresome at all times and after 
a century trite, derived fresh impulse about the 1750’s from 
the growth of the new taste for Gothick melancholy and 
decay. Country gentlemen and their gardeners went mad 
upon urns and owls and ivy; they planted dead trees and 
hired hermits to adorn their grottoes. Nothing could have 
been more in keeping with this mania than a dining-club in 
the guise of a monastic order; Horace Walpole or William 
Beckford might have had the notion at either end of the 
romantic period ; but it needed the talents of Sir Francis 
Dashwood to give to its execution his own peculiar twist. 

Sir Francis had distinguished himself as a young man by 
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appearing as the Devil in the Sistine Chapel itself. A crowd 
of penitents had gathered on Good Friday to kneel in the 
darkness and mortify their bare backs with little scourges ; ang 
when a tall cloaked Englishman rose in their midst and began 
to lay furiously about him with a horsewhip, they were 
readily persuaded of his supernatural origin. Dashwood 
preserved through life the macabre tastes which this exploit 
indicates. He was a whole-hearted débauchee, with a fondness 
for dressing-up and a passion for making mock of sacred 
matters. When at last the Gothick taste got hold of him, he 
discovered his vocation in the foundation of a mock 
monastery. 

There was a touch of brilliance, and more than a touch 
of fetishism, in Dashwood’s execution of his scheme. The 
derelict Abbey of Medmenham, in its dank Thames-side 
meadows, was a setting as perfect as Newstead itself. The 
monastic appurtenances—habits, inscriptions, and skulls—were 
a fine foil to the hardboiled personalities of Sandwich, Bubb 
Dodington, Thomas Potter and John Wilkes. The harlots 
were attired as nuns, and the friars disported in little cells, 
The same determined profanity was manifested in an abund- 
ance of statuary and painting. With regard to the actual rites 
performed, even Mr. Fuller is more censorious than precise, 
Poets, statesmen, clerics, and Fellows of All Souls appear to 
have joined in practising some form of puerile diabolism: but 
it was undoubtedly subordinate to the main purpose of the 
fraternity. “e 

Medmenham itself flourished but a short while. Political 
complications disbanded the brethren, who blackmailed each 
other with the memory of their common exploits. Wilkes 
went into exile; Sandwich returned yet again to the 
Admiralty ; Churchill died, and Lloyd decayed in prison. But 
Sir Francis Dashwood, sated of public life by his brief 
experience as Chancellor of the Exchequer, sold up his abbey 
and retired to West Wycombe. He did not, like most of his 
cronies, grow bitter and savage in a premature old age. He 
was always well liked and agreeably occupied. His attention 
to a given purpose was always in inverse proportion to its 
importance. His feebly pornographic wit found costly ex- 
pression in the symbolical disposition of plantations and 
waterfalls about his grounds. To commemorate Bubb 
Dodington, quite the most ineffectual of his friends, he built 
the huge mausoleum on the hill at West Wycombe. Why 
he should have built the church beside it, Mr. Fuller cannot 
explain ; his atheism was unabated, but it seems he fancied 
the view from the golden ball. A last gesture was the funeral 
that he gave to his hanger-on, Paul Whitehead. This degraded 
and repellent individual was buried like a hero, with a strange 
and elaborate pageant of musical and military honours. An 
incantation, specially composed for the event, pronounced 
that— 

“From Earth to Heaven, Whitehead’s soul is fled! 
Immortal glories beam around his head! ” 
About such a man as Dashwood there is the perpetual charm 
of the unexpected. He could not have found a more adept 
and intelligent biographer. CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


PRELUDE TO REVOLUTION 


The Fall of the Russian Monarchy. 
(Jonathan Cape. 18s.) 
Sir BERNARD ParEs has added an invaluable book to the rich 
literature of the Russian Revolution ; he tells a story which is 
as fascinating for the general reader as for the professional 
historian. The narrative covers the period from 1894, when 
Nicolas II ascended the throne of the Romanovs and married 
Princess Alix of Hesse-Darmstadt, a grand-daughter of Queen 
Victoria, to the night of July 16th, 1918, when the Imperial 
family was shot by the Bolsheviks at Ekaterinburg. Sir 
Bernard’s material is drawn especially from the letters of the 
Tsar and Tsarina, the verbatim report of the investigation 
ordered by the Provisional Government, contemporary 
memoirs, and his own notebooks and diaries. He composes 
an extraordinarily vivid and fascinating picture of a ruling 
class in decay. Until the last moments, the Bolsheviks play 
no part in this story; and Sir Bernard gives only a brief 
account of social and economic changes, which lie outside 
his subject. Throughout his book one is compelled to think 
of accounts of the same period from other sources, especially 
Marxist ones, and it is fascinating to see how perfectly this 


By Bernard Pares. 
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The Wild West Chin 


If a rip-roaring son of a gun from way out 
West, where men are men and whiskers 
grow twice nightly, can present a chin like 
a tenderfoot’s every time he goes a courtin’ 
of the sheriff’s daughter, he must pack 
something in his holster more than a six- 
shooter. Sure thing he does—he packs a 
Vinolia Shaving Stick. With Vinolia he 
has time to shave between round-up and 
sundown before he hits the trail for town. 
For a Vinolia shave is quicker than a sharp 
shooter. And all the toughest guys in the 
outfit use it, too. They calculate that 125 
shaves for 9d.—with a bakelite drainer case 
—are a cinch. Yippee! 


a 


VINOLIA 


SHAVING STICK 
% REFILL STICK 73d 


Use Vinolia Talcum after shaving. It gives the perfect finishing 
touch and is inconspicuous. Large Tin 1/3. 





VSS 86/1354 











ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
THE GRAND ALLIANCE AGAINST AGGRESSION. 
PALESTINE: A LEAF TURNED. 
“ UNION NOW.” 
GERMANY’S EASTERN NEIGHBOURS. 
THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN STATES. 
THE GERMAN MILITARY MIND. 
BRITISH SHIPPING IN THE ORIENT. 
AMERICA PREPARES. 
THE DEFENCE OF THE NETHERLANDS INDIES. 
CANADA AND THE WAR DANGER, 
IRELAND’S VITAL PROBLEMS. 


TWO SERIES OF ViTAL DOCUMENTS. 


Also Articles from Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, New 
ealand and India. 





Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, post free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Newsagents, a d at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 











« Expensive ~« 





. . . there’s a reason 


Light-weight wool. Real comfort. Of many Braemar mat- 
erials and weights, this is the most popular with those who 
like the same type of underwear summer and 
winter. They cost 13/- each, vest and trunks, 
in ‘Allan’ quality. (The trunks 
wear as long as the vests; which 
is a very long time.) Vests with 


or without sleeves. Qualities and 





weights to suit all climates. 


Braemar is expensive. But you'll find why. 





Sa 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
Only in the very best shops 


Or, catalogue from Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd., Hawick, and Axtell House, Warwick St., W.1 











= CORNHILL 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL. 
| JUNE. Is. 6d. net. 


WHOM THE GODS LOVE: A Phantasy 
ADOLFA’S LOVER: A Poem 
THE DRUMMERS 
| THE GIRL IN THE BLUE JERSEY: A Story 
| Dorothy Dudley Short 
ALEXANDER I's VISIT—JUNE 1814: A Diary G. M. Barnes 
| DO YOU REMEMBER ... ?: A Sonnet H. E. Wesley Smith 
| SILVER SHOES: A True Story Lida Gustava Heymann 
| ‘THE WAYFARING TREE: A Poem ——? fettyplace 
“MRS. JANE” Elizabeth Mary Wright 
SHAKESPEARE AND NICHOLAS BRETON 
Ursula Kentish Wright 
“RECOLLECTED IN TRANQUILLITY”: A Sonnet 
Madeleine Walker 
Cc. C. Vyvyan 
James Tuwrle 


B. Ellis Dick 
Beatrice Cregan 
Douglas Gordon | 


“NOT A-ZACKLY ” 
THE TWO ELIZABETHS: A Story 
“BLOOD SPORTS AND HYPOCRISY”: A Reply 

J. W. St. John Whitehead 
CARNIVAL: A Story Beatrice Washburn 
BY THE WAY 
LITERARY COMPETITION 











LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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story, whose. interest is chiefly personal, subjective and 
psychological, complements objective and impersonal analyses of 
the same situation ; we-see how a vast historical process mirrors 
itself in the minds of its chief victims. The reader is driven to 
compare the evidence offered here with the evidence derived 
from Bolshevik scurces in the same period. The first revea's 
utter incompetence in the face of events, which, though terrible, 
were not, according to Sir Bernard, uncontrollable; the second 
revea’s not only a profound understanding of events but the 
will and ability to control them. 

From such a book as this one obtains a curiously para- 
doxical and yet satisfactory view of the way in which history 
works. Sir Bernard claims, perhaps rightly, that not until the 
autumn of 1916 and the ministry of Protopopov, did the revo- 
lution really beccrme inevitable; the history of the collapce of 
the monarchy is, from his point of view, one of imbecile and 
incredible mistakes, none of which were unavoidable. At the 
same time one is appalled and impressed by the sense of the 
doom which drove the rulers of Russia to exclude from the 
government every man of ability and include on!ly the cor- 
rupt, the imbecile, the incompetent, the instinct which com- 
pelled them to choose as their advisers the demoniac Rasputin, 
the imbecile Goremykin, the corrupt Stiimer, and, finally, 
when nothing else remained, the nonentity Protopopov. It was 
not the Revolution that destroyed the ruiing class ; it was the 
self-destruction of the ruling class that made the Revolution. 
This book, written from a liberal and idealist point of view, 
confirms completely the Marxist thesis that a ruling class is 
not destroyed until all its capacities and possibilities have been 
exhausted. 

The two dominating figures in this story are the Tsarina 
and Rasputin. Sir Bernard shows that neither worked for 
. Germany, as was popularly believed. But Rasputin, with the 
insight and common sense that characterised so many of his 
political views, was against the War; and Sir Bernard makes 
it clear that, in addition to his almost hypnotic, purely per- 
sonal power over the Tsarina, one of the reasons for his 
political influence was that, alone among the imperial entour- 
age, he created some link between the monarchy and the pea- 
sants. Rasputin controlled the Tsarina, the Tsarina controlled 








Jack and Jill drove up the hill 
With joy and happy laughter 
On Castrol fine they led the line 
With other cars following after. 





C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO, LTD., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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the Tsar. When Rasputin died, the monarchy’s last para. 
doxical contact with reality disappeared. This is how Sir Ber. 
nard describes the autocratic government of Russia in its final 
period. “The government of Russia was now managed as a 
kind of personal concern between the Emperor and Proto- 
popov with the auxiliary assistance of Vyrubova. Rasputin 
had telephoned to the palace every morning, and this habit 
was continued by Protopopov, who also frequentiy visited 
either the palace or the hospitals of the two ladies at ‘Tsarskos 
Selo, With the equivocal Dobrovolsky Protopcpov, who was 
deeply tinged with a vague and unintelligent mysticism, 
appears to have held spiritual séances, at which he endea- 
voured to recall the spirit of Rasputin and to back with this 
his recommendations to the Empress. The Cabinet was a 
thing apart and of no consequence. Protopopov did not 
always even attend its meetings. To this had sunk 
the administration of the Empire.” Goronwy Regs. 


ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


South American Excursion. By Ernest Young. (Arnold. 18s.) 
Mr. YounG has an enviable mind. His interests deepen as 
he grows older. Having retired from active work he settled 
down to active play, and the fruits are excellent. 

He went through and round and over South America to such 
purpose that he saw everthing it is possible to s€e without 
actually becoming an explorer. He journeyed from Sunder- 
land on a tramp, crossed the South Atlantic and, after 
disapproving of Rio, took a train and a boat to Paraguay. 
He descended the river to Buenos Aires, stormed the Andes 
by ’bus and motor-launch and emerged into southern Chile. 
From Valdivia he sailed leisurely to Ecuador, cut northwards 
through Colombia to Barranquilla and, taking La Guaira in 
his stride, finished up at Port of Spain. 

It is a trip that would have rasped the patience of anyone 
working to a schedule. South American travel is slow. It 
asks, and receives, a technique which few Englishmen master 
at once. Customs officials have a habit of vanishing at preg- 
nant moments and not-caring if one catch or miss the single 
train of the week., They have an opaque and codlike eye 
which brightens only to currency. 

Mr. Young paid the furtive toll and travelled with reason- 
able despatch, He was in no _ particular . hurry but 
abominated waste on principle. He observed with acid pen 
the financial basis of morality and showed the northerner’s 
disapproval of officials who are open to bribes. It is a 
familiar English wail and is more than a little unfair. Officials 
in Latin America are like waiters in a London hotel. Their 
wages from the management are a scandal. Taxation of 
income is rare, and corruption is a direct levy on those who 
are in need of service. It is a different custom from our own, 
where Civil Servants are adequately paid; but it is not so 
strikingly different from our position two hundred years ago. 

This foible apart, however, Mr. Young is admirable com- 
pany. One can imagine the careful notebooks which wer? 
filled as he passed along. He watches the food and the 
scenery, the travellers and the methods of transport with an 
odd mixture of detachment and what one feels was a present 
delight. He enjoyed his unusual journey and he shows us 
why and how. His narrative has an even drive: his incidents 
are worth their paper and are sometimes queerly moving. 

“While I was in Lima, two of the prison football teams fought 
out the final of the Penitentiary Football Championship. There 
had been two previous struggles, watched with wild excitement by 
the inmates, each of which had ended in a draw. The conflict 
terminated at the third attempt only after extra time had been 
played and even then by a score of one goal to none. The winning 
team, the ‘ Libertad ’ strange name for a team that had lost 
its liberty . . . was rewarded with a challenge cup presented by 
the Director of Physical Exercises of tke local branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

“One of the members of the winning team, an Indian from the 
mountains, was serving a fifteen vears’ sentence for the murder of 
his wife. When the competition began he was very upset because 
his team had no football clothes, so he spent the money he had 
earned in the workshops, first of all on shirts and then, as his 
savings reached the proper amount, shorts and stockings.” 

We hang our murderers in England, thereby. depriving 
them of the chance of displaying such earnest. humanity. 
Might one, perhaps, in conclusion respectfully point out to 
the Home Secretary the reformatory possibilities of football? 
A Pentonville League might transform some brutal instincts. 


JULIAN DuGuIb. 
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West Coast Pest Coast por HOLIDAYS 








WoRTH WAIES) 








FREE GUIDES to any of these 
districts and ‘‘Cheap Fares” 
Booklet with pleasure from your 
nearest LMS Station, Office or 
Agency. Buy also a copy of 
“Holidays by LMS” 6d. It 
contains numerous addresses at 
which to stay in all these holiday 
districts. 


HERE’S A SPECIAL LMS 
FACILITY. When you get to 
your holiday centre obtain a 
10/6d. Contract Ticket (15/9d. 
in Central Wales). It gives 
you the freedom of the line for 
a whole week in any one of 
these grand holiday districts. 


England’s north-west coast calls all who take their 
pleasures gladly, for here is the very heart of 
perpetual amusement. Here is the perfect combi- 
nation of sea and sand and sun and scenery. Here 
health is thrust upon you unawares by a life-giving 
tonic air. Here biting winds are outlawed and 
bronzed men, sun-tanned women, bright-eyed 
children find a holiday happiness they’ve never 
known before. The young know they are young 
and elders feel young on the golden West Coast. 


NORTH WALES. Lovely sands, world’s safest sea-bathing. Mountains, 
fairy glens, ancient castles... scenery, magnificent scenery all the way. 
Chester, *Prestatyn, Rhyl, Abergele, Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, Amlwch, 
Holyhead, Rhosneigr, Bethesda, Bangor, Llanfairfechan, Penmaenmawr, 
Conway, Llanrwst, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Llanberis, Caernarvon, 
Portmadoc, Criccieth, Barmouth, Pwilheli, Beaumaris. 


*HOLIDAY CAMPERS! Come to Prestatyn’s new luxury Holiday 
Camp, “The Chalet Village by the Sea.” Full particulars and brochure 
from any office of Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., or any LMS Station. 


LANCASHIRE COAST. Gayest, brightest seaboard in Britain. 
Bands, flowers, ballrooms, all-star shows, spectacular amusements. Miles 
and miles of sands, marvellous health-giving air, low rainfall, long, sunny 
days. Morecambe & Heysham, Fleetwood, Thornton Cleveleys, 
Blackpool, Lytham St. Annes, Southport. 


ISLE OF MAN. Glamorous Isle of endless holiday thrills. Scenic 
beauty and seaside joys go hand in hand. Bathing, fishing, rambling, 
climbing, dancing and all the fun you can think of. Douglas, Ramsey, 
Peel, Castletown, Port St. Mary, Port Erin, Onchan, Port Soderick. 


LAKE DISTRICT. For those who seek an inland holiday with occasional 
seaside gaiety, the Lake District is ideal, for here you can enjoy romantic 
village life or be alone with nature — and yet the'golden sands of the 
Lancashire Coast are only an hour or so away! Lakes, mountains, leafy 
lanes, wooded delis. Boating, fishing, rambling, climbing. Arnside, 
Grange-over-Sands, Ulverston, Barrow, Bowness, Coniston, Seascale, 
Kendal, Windermere, Ambleside, Grasmere, Patterdale, Keswick, 
Cockermouth, Penrith. 





DO YOU PREFER A COUNTRY HOLIDAY? 
Then come to the PEAK DISTRICT or to CENTRAL WALES. 
Each offers glorious scenery of hills and dales and moorland. 
Each offers wonderful fishing, golfing, climbing, rambling, hiking 
facilities. Each has beautiful towns with first-class hotels, and 
hamlets with old-world inns where excellent accommodation 

can be obtained. 














The best Resorts are 
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BAHAMAS 


SPECIAL TOURS 


REINA del PACIFICO 17 JUNE 
ORBITA | 13 JULY 
Popular fares, including hotel. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE, WATER ST.. LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 


































DONT BE A 


CH Awan 


* SHA means HALF-SHAVEN 





— WHAT YOU NEED IS 
PARKE -DAVIS 


laving Lream 


Even though you start the day with a fairly 
smooth chin, by lunch time anyone can see 
if you’rea SHA MAN. Your beard looks 

F: as if it wants another ‘once over’ with the 
a razor, but really there’s only one effective 





solution to your problem. Every well-shaven 
man knows it—the soothing, antiseptic 
lather of PARKE - DAVIS 
Shaving Cream! Write for a 
7-day free trial sample to Box 
7 113/82 , Euthymol, 50, Beak 
Street, London, W.1, or ask 
your chemist for a 1s. 6d. tube. 


Made by the makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 
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At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in part 
—at very short rotice. 

You can invest as much as £500 or as little as a 
Pound in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
yeur investment whenever you have more savings to 
safeguard. 


Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of interest is 


32% TAX FRE 


(Equivalent to a taxable £4.16 .6%) 


Founded 1848. Funds exceed £2,368,000 
Reserves exceed £159,000. 


Full details of the Society’s service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 67, Planet House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 








President: True Most Hon. Tue Marquess op Exerer, K.G., ©.M.G., A.D.C. 
Medical Superintendent: THoMas TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 





This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached, grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens, Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
2S carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
‘Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 








—————— 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WELL, it almost looks as if happy days are here again ip 
Throgmorton Street. Herr Hitler has allowed us to have 
an old-time Whit week-end, and markets have registered their 
appreciation in a further substantial rally over a wide front 
The “bear” retreat has become a rout—there can now 
be very few “short” positions uncovered except among 
jobbers—and one by one investors and speculators are be. 
ginning to pluck up enough courage to stake a modest claim 
in what they hope and expect to be a considerable recovery 
in prices. Having counselled a cautious buying policy for 
several weeks past, during which prices have risen quite 
appreciably, I like the way events are moving. If rational 
factors still count in the international political equation, one 
imagines that recent developmerits making for a stronger 
democratic front must have lengthened the odds against war, 
That is the line of reasoning the market is following, and [ 
think it is sound. 


I must add the caveat that international politics, the 
market’s enemy No. 1, are still capable of giving recovery a 
stab in the back; hence the desirability of continued caution, 
It is also just as well to keep in mind that American business, 
which remains a key factor in assessing the prospects of 
international trade and commodity prices, is showing signs 
of floundering. Since January the business index, so far 
from rising, has fallen by several points, and there are clear 
indications that Washington’s “appeasement” policy is 
suspect by many groups of traders. Private capital invest- 
ment is, therefore, as restrained as ever, with the result 
that the Administration’s pump-priming activities are not 
producing the expected effects on business as a whole. In 
these conditions the hesitancy of commodity shares in 
London is understandable. There is no logical basis yet 
for a recovery in these groups. 


* * * * 
CZECH GOLD MYSTERY 


It almost looks as if Scotland Yard or M. Poirot ought to 
be called in to solve the £6,000,000 Czech Gold Mystery. 
Even the Chancellor, it seems, does not yet know whether 
the gold which the Bank for International Settlements has 
instructed to be made over to the Reichsbank has actually 
left London where it was being held, and this although the 
gold has been the subject of quite lively controversy in the 
House of Commons for nearly a fortnight. I should have 
thought that this part of the mystery could be cleared up by 
a few seconds’ conversation over the telephone between 
Whitehall and Threadneedle Sireet, but apparently the 
Treasury has somehow not seen fit to make the inquiry. 
Meantime, there seems to be a rather foolish confusion 
between this £6,000,000 of gold, which was not covered 
under the Act which impounded certain Czech assets, in- 
cluding a substantial amount of gold, held in London, and 
the assets which are covered by the Act. Discussions are 
taking place at the Treasury concerning these assets and, in 
my view, quite rightly. How else can any basis be arranged 
on which these assets can be set off against the liabilities to 
people here, including the holders of Czecho-Slovak sterling 
debt? 


As for the £6,000,000 held by the B.I.S. in London, the 
responsibility for the transfer to the Reichsbank must rest 
with the B.I.S. itself, which has acted on orthodox banking 
principles in complying with the wish of its customer, the 
new central bank at Prague. How it could have acted in 
any other way it is difficult to see, unless it was prepared to 
sow the seeds of an internal dissension which might easily 
have led to its own undoing. Without any special know- 
ledge, I imagine that the two Bank of England representa- 
tives on the B.I.S. were scarcely “consulted” in any real 
sense in a matter which would be regarded as merely banking 
routine. In that event it would scarcely be correct to accuse 
them, still less the Bank of England, of having followed a line 
of action which legally recognises Germany’s seizure of 


; Czecho-Slovakia. 


(Continued on page 976) 
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EDMUNDSONS’ 


ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 





PROGRESS CONTINUED IN 


1939 


BENEFITS OF CO-ORDINATING CONTROL 


SIR THOMAS ROYDEN’S SPEECH 





Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The report of the directors 
been in your hands for some days. 
be taken as read? 


You may recall that last year I mentioned to you the policy of 
co-ordinated control of all the companies in the Edmundsons’ 
Group which had been initiated two years earlier. On that occa- 
sior. I exzlained to you that this policy was predicated upon 
“three oasic principles of physical integration, corporate simplifi- 
cation, and a fixed objective of commercial achievement and 
physical growth.” I will not repeat what I have previously said to 
you regarding the obvious advantages to be derived from this 
policy, but I am pleased to inform you that its application has been 
continued during the past year as rapidly as has been 
consistent with orderly procedure and an exact compliance with 
statutory obligations. 


During the past year 18 separate subsidiary and sub-subsidiary 
companies have completed their liquidations, and six subsidiary 
companies of the Shropshire Group are now in process of liquida- 
tion. A comparison between the organisation chart appearing in 
last year’s report with that in the report now under consideration 
will give you in graphic form a complete picture of the changes 
that have been effected during the past year This policy of con- 
solidation will, of course, continue until we reach our final objec- 
tive, when the Group will consist of Edmundsons, the Parent 
Company, and 10—or possibly less—directly owned operating 
subsidiaries. 

We have continued our intensive commercial and selling acti- 
vities with objectives and quotas established after careful study, 
and it is gratifying to be able to report that these objectives have 
been attained in each of the numerous fields of commercial 
endeavour. 


and statement of accounts have 
Is it your pleasure that they 


The following figures will give you an idea of the growth of | 


your company during the past year: 
40,000 new consumers were added, bringing the total number 
up to 418,100, an increase of II per cent. 


210,300 kw. of additional load was connected, bringing the 
connected load to 1,270,300 kw., an increase of 20 per cent. 


81,658,000 additional units were sold, thereby increasing the 
total for the year to 817,591,000 units, which represents an increase 
of output of 11 per cent., after excluding 72,781,000 units exported 
to the Central Electricity Board. 


The increase of 11 per cent. which I have just mentioned com- | 
pares with an increase of 6.4 per cent. in units generated through- | 


out the United Kingdom during the same period of time. 


The figures I have just given to you relate to the calendar 
vear 1938, and I am pleased to add that during the first four 
months of 1939 the increase in number of consumers, connected 


ties that confront us daily in the problem of producing and dis- 
triouting satisfactorily the electrical supply which is so essential 
to the economic and social welfare of the country. 


A recent attempt at piecemeal, and, in my view, undesirable, 
lezislation through the instrumentality of a Committee of the 
House of Lords at the moment appears to have hung fire, and 
the Committee in question has decided to adjourn any further 
hearing on the matters before it until November 16th next. 


In any event, this method of approach to this really vital prob- 
lem only adds to the confusion. Pending legislation on the sub- 
ject 1t would be a help if the Government would give public 
expression to the view that the present status quo of municipal 
and companies’ interests should be maintained. Unfortunately, 
the authorities concerned have not thus far taken any action on 
this important phase of the problem and, as a consequence, the 
disintegration predicted is proceeding. We. and doubtless other 
companies s-milariy placed, are losing from time to time valuable 
and important undertakings, which logically and from every 
practical point of view should be retained as components of those 
larger companies of which they have been a part. 


As a result of conflicting, views between the industry and the 
Ministry of Transport relating to the exercise by the Electricity 
Commissioners or the Minister of control over the terms and 
form of new capital requirements of all statutory companies, we 
are confronted with a serious difficulty 


Our Wessex company has been expanding rapidly during the 
past few years and, as a result of the large expenditure involved, 
found itself last October in the position of having reached the 
limit of its authorised capital powers. 


Application was made in the usual way to the Commissioners 
for approval of an extension of the capital of this company in 
accordance with the terms of what is known as “The Wessex 
Act.” At the time the application was made the Wessex Com- 
pany could have raised, and was prepared to raise, debenture 
capital at approximately 34 per cent. The right to raise this 
capital is still being withheld, and we do not know when, and if, 
it will eventually be granted. In the meanwhile, owing to changes 


| in market conditions and the price of money, the cost of this 


load, and units sent out shows a highly satisfactory improvement | 


over the corresponding period of 1938. 
to assume that if fairly stabilised political and economic conditions 
are maintained during the remainder of the current year the final 
results for the year 1939 should prove to be satisfactory. 


Satisfactory progress has been made in the installation of the 
225,000 kw. of additional generating capacity in our several 
selected stations, which, as I reported to you last year, had been 
directed by the Central Electricity Board. Unless we are delayed 
by circumstances at the moment unforeseen or beyond our control, 
we have reason to expect that the final completion of this important 
operation will be achieved several months earlier than the time 
scheduled for us when the work was undertaken. 


In an operation of this size, involving several million pounds 
of cavital, the time element becomes a factor of exceptional im- 
portance for the reason that until the stations or extensions are 
completed and are in commercial operation the capital involved 
may, from a practical point of view, be considered to be idle or 
dormant, and consequently unremunerative. In other words, the 
sooner we Cail get the additional plant in operation the sooner do 
we begin to receive some return on the capital employed. 


Unfortunately the prospective legislation relating to the proposed 
re-organisation of the electrical industry, to which I referred last 
year in some detail, has not made any progress. While it is not 
my desire or intention to be critical of the Government because 
of its failure to attempt a solution of this highly complex prob- 
lem, frankness compels me to state that the uncertainties regard- 
ing the future are multiplying to a regrettable extent the difficul- 


It is, moreover, reasonable | 


capital today as compared with the prices ruling last October 
would be approximately 4 of 1 per cent. higher, which means in 
simp'e language that over a period of say 30 years (the normal life 
of the debentures in question) the additional cost would be in 
excess of £150,000. Moreover, we have been advised by eminent 
counsel that this arbitrary action by the authorities concerned is 
ultra vires. 


May I now turn to the accounts and deal with the principal 
changes which have occurred during the last year. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a profit, after providing 
for Income-tax, loan interest, debenture stock interest and re- 
demption provisions, of £588,798, which compares with last 
years profits of £535,119, an increase of £53,679. 

In former years we have shown administration expenses, less 
amounts charged to subsidiary companies, as a separate charge 
in the profit and loss account, while the trading profit was charged 


only with the salaries and expenses of what we might call the 


| proportion comes from capital sources, 


“ 


‘operating ” as distinct from the “ administrative ” departments. 


The allocation of these charges is necessarily arbitrary, and we 
have now decided to amalgamate these two items, thereby ensur- 
ing a truer picture of our operating and selling activities. You 
will have noticed also that the description of this item has beer 
expanded, and now gives a more comprehensive outline of these 
various activites. 

It would not be practicable to give here a full analysis of the 
various sources from which this profit is built up. A substantial 
and a very large part 


| arises from the sale of merchandise through the numerous show- 





reoms of our subsidiaries to the general public, and from trading 
with outside parties. Capital extensions during the year amounted 
to approximately £2,500,c09, and the merchandise and gonds pur- 
chased and sold amounted to about £1,758,000. The major part 
of the management and administration of our subsidiaries is also 
undertaken by Edmundsons, and it is from all these varied and ex- 
tensive services that the item of profit in question arises. 

After adjusting last year’s profit and loss account to give effect 
to the change which I have just described, it will be observed that 
what we were in the habit previously of describing as “ Trading 
Profit” has declined quite sens se A 


(Continued on page 976) 
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The manner of making, and the amount of, charges to sub- 
sidiaries for services of all kinds rendered by Edmundsons are 
constantly being considered by your directors, and during recent 
years increasing efficiency and increasing turnover have enabled us 
to revise such charges to the advantage of our subsidiaries. It is 
our hope and expectation that further favourable changes will con- 
tinue to be made in the future. 


In pursuance of the policy announced to you last year of trans- 


ferring important sub-subsidiaries to direct subsidiaries of Edmund- | 


sons, controlling interests have been acquired in the South Wales, 
Cornwall, East Anglian and Stroud companies. This was re- 
sponsible for a considerable increase in the item “ Investments 
in Associated Companies” a year ago, but it was not accompanied 
by an increase in Edmundsons’ income, as the transfers in ques- 
tion were effected ex dividend. This year the dividends on thece 
new shareholders are brought into the account, and are the chief 
cause of the substantial increase in Edmundsons’ income from 
“Dividends and Interest Receivable from Subsidiaries.” This 
increase amounted to £126,000, but, of course, a similar increase 
cannot be anticipated next year. 


“Dividends, Interest and Discounts Receivable from Other 
Sources ” of £45,000 shows a considerable increase over last year’s 
figure of £15,000, but you will observe that this year we have in- 
cluded cash discounts which amounted to nearly £26,000. A 
year ago the correspending figure was included under the trading 
profit, but this transfer is not entirely responsible for this year’s 
increase, aS Our major outside investment last year did not receive 
the full year’s interest while this year it has. 


The only item on the debit side showing any great difference 
is that of interest on temporary loans, which shows an increase 
of £8,500. This interest is paid on loans to Edmundsons from 
three subsidiary and associated companies which held cash in 
excess of their immediate requirements and were therefore able 
to loan to to Edmundsons to be utilised in the Group’s interests, 
principally in the extension of other subsidiary companies’ under- 
takings. 


If you will now turn to the balance sheet you will observe the 
chief differences appear on the liabilities side, as the “ issued 
capital” and “general reserve” both call for comment. 


You will remember that last year the capital was increased to 
£10,000,000 by the creation of a further 3,000,000 £1 ordinary 
shares, and you will also remember that 2,250,000 shares were 
issued to the then shareholders as fully paid shares by capitalising 
reserves to that amount. The issued capital has therefore been 
increased by £2,250,000 and the reserve reduced by a similar 
amount. 


After allowing for the withdrawal from the general reserve of 
£2,250,000, the reserve has again grown during the rast twelve 
months. It is our recommendation that you should approve the 
transfer of £30,000 to reserve out of this year’s profits. 


The amounts owing to subsidiary and associated companies 
have been increased from £1,539,000 to £1,761,000, and to 
creditors from £389,000 to £620,000. i 
due to the increased purchases which were particularly heavy 
towards the end of the year, especially in connection with selected 
station expenditure. 


Referring to the assets side of the balance sheet, you will observe 
the investments in subsidiary companies show an increase of nearly 
£600,000. This is made up of an increase of £1,000,000 in 
debenture stocks which we have taken, as to a further £250,000 


These two increases are | 





in the B. C. and H. Company and £750,000 in the East Anglian | 


Company. As against this, shareholdings have declined by nearly 
£420,000 in consequence of the liquidation of subsidiary 
companies. 


The amount owing from subsidiary companies has increased by 
over £500,000, due to the expansion of the various subsidiary 
companies’ undertakings. 


If you refer to the consolidated statement of assets and liabili- 
ties as of December 31st last, you will notice the growth of the 
fixed assets of the associated undertakings from £23,250,000 to 
£25,500,000. This figure shows graphically the increase in the 
size and importance of the group which Edmundsons controls. 





In conclusion it is my privilege to give expression to the feeling | 


of real appreciation that we stockholders feel of the valuable 
services rendered to the Association by our managing director, 
Brigadier-General Wade H. Hayes, and the other members of the 
staff. We have passed through a year made even more strenuous 
than usual by the extra work involved in the numerous amalgama- 
tions to which I have alluded in the earlier part of my speech, and 
by the preparation of evidence rendered necessary by the appoint- 
ment of the House of Lords Committee. All this was superim- 
posed on the ordinary work of the corporation, and has necessarily 
thrown a great strain on the members of the staff concerned. I 
am sure that you wish me to convey to them on your behalf 
a very cordial vote of thanks for their loyal and efficient services. 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 974) 
HOME RAIL ESTIMATES 


With another month to run to complete the half-year jt 
is already becoming apparent that the railways’ gross takings 
will not differ materially by the end of June from the cor- 
responding totals of 1938. Week by week the figures are 
showing increases and there is now very little leeway to 
make up. If, as I think can safely be assumed, expenditure 
has been running below last year’s level, the net revenue 
figures for the first half of 1939 will tell an encouraging story, 
Estimating net receipts is a notoriously tricky business, but 
as a rough guess I should expect the London, Midland and 
Scottish to show a rise for the half-year of about £300,000 ; 
Great Western, of £350,000 ; London and North Eastern, 
about £100,000 ; and Southern, of £100,000, all of which 
would be distinctly cheering after the dismal start in the 
first quarter of the year. 

What of the outlook? So far as actual gross receipts are 
concerned, I think the chances are in favour of their holding 
up well. Iron and steel, coal, shipbuilding and engineering 
look like enjoying really active conditions for a long time to 
come, which means good business for the three heavy lines, 
and Southern has the advantage of higher fares in the 
London area and, if politics keep quiet, a fair volume of 
Continental traffic. But even so one should be cautious in 
estimating the possible increase in gross receipts for the 
second half of the year over those of the second half of 1938, 
To assume that the current rate of increase of about 
£200,000 a week will be maintained would obviously be 
optimistic, since comparison will be made with a 1938 curve 
which was flattening out after a sharp fall in the early part of 
the year. Similarly, the really big savings in expenditure 
in 1938 were made after June, so that this year’s expendi- 
ture figures will soon be comparing with figures which were 
themselves falling. Even after their recent rise, railway 
stocks are, in my view, worth holding for moderate improve- 
ment, but I feel that, from a speculative standpoint, the 
cream has now been skimmed off. 


* * * * 


TRANSPORT ‘C’’ PROSPECTS 


As I both hoped and expected, the Railway Rates 
Tribunal has granted the application for a 5 per cent increase 
in London fares and the market has registered its apprecia- 
tion by hoisting London Transport “C” stock from 72 to 
83. The Board is, of course, the principal beneficiary of 
the Tribunal’s decision, as it should get about £732,000 of 
the estimated net increase of £1,179,000 in the pooled 
receipts in a full year. Allowing for the fact that last year’s 
4 per cent. dividend on Transport “C” was met only by 
drawing on provision for income-tax no longer required to 
the extent of £230,000, I calculate that if the anticipated 
benefits are fully realised, the full standard rate of 5} per 
cent should be covered with about £100.000 to spare. That, 
of course, applies to 1939-40 ; I do not look for any higher 
dividend than 4 to 4} per cent. for the current financial 
year ending June 3oth. 

Will this solution appease Mr. Heaton and his Committee 
of Transport “C” stockholders? I think it ought and will, 
since there is much in the Tribunal’s findings which recog- 
nises the case which Mr. Heaton has built up. It is stated, 
for example, that in interpreting the Act of 1933 the 
Tribunal can find no warrant for the contention that the 
public interest, as opposed to the financial interests of the 
Board’s stockholders, should be regarded as paramount in 
determining the application of the receivership clause. The 
Tribunal also rejects categorically the construction which 
has been put upon the Act in some quarters that the Board 
is not bound to pay the standard dividend more than once 
in three years ; it also rejects the suggestion that with the 
object of preventing the “C” stockholders making appli- 
cation for receivership, the Board should over-appropriate in 
one year and under-appropriate in another. These are 
common-sense views which, I am confident, are as acceptable 
to the Board as to the “C” stockholders. Now that they 
have been expressed, I feel that one can budget on the 
standard rate of dividend with some assurance after this 
year. On a 5} per cent. basis the “C” stock offers a 
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tential yield of nearly 7 per cent. at 83. It should be 
held for further improvement. 
* * * * 
BURMAH OIL RESERVES 


The more one examines the position of the Burmah Oil 
Company the clearer it becomes that the £1 ordinary units 
are among the really first-line industrial investments. For 
1938 the net profit has fallen slightly from £4,162,285 to 
{4,015,246, but even so the board has been able to pay 
21 per cent. on the ordinary capital—the equivalent of over 
o per cent. before last year’s 50 per cent. scrip bonus—to 
place- £600,000 to reserves, and raise the carry forward by 
{65,000 to £702,154. Trading profit, as had already been 
made apparent in the preliminary statement, fell from 
{2,502,284 to £2,149,533, partly because of labour disturb- 
ances in Burma, and partly owing to certain additions to 
costs and a lower average level of selling prices. Fortunately, 
investment income came in to redress the balance, income 
having been increased from the large shareholdings in 
Anglo-Iranian and Shell. Total investment income rose 
from {2,217,457 to £2,657,080, thus contributing as much 
as 62 per cent. of profits. 

As to prospects, the report takes a cautious view. There 
is too much oil, allowing for the current rate of production 
and existing stocks, to justify a confident feeling about the 
price structure and the company is engaged on an expensive 
geophysical survey of areas in India and Burma which dic- 
tates cautious financial policy. After making full allowance 
for all these factors, however, I cannot help feeling that the 
{1 ordinary units, just under £4 and yielding over 5 per 
cent., are a very desirable holding. The company has a 
dominating position in oil producing, refining and market- 
ing in India and Burma, its balance-sheet is impregnable, 
and there is still plenty of scope for further scrip bonuses. 

x x * *« 


Venturers’ Corner 


Investors who like a well-secured fixed-interest share with 
a mildly speculative flavour might do worse than examine 
the merits of Jonas Woodhead 6 per cent. redeemable {£1 
convertible cumulative preference shares now standing 
around 21s. These shares were recently issued mainly to 
provide for certain acquisitions which should help to 
broaden the basis of the company’s business which is centred 
in the manufacture of springs for motor-cars, commercial 
vehicles and railway carriages. In the light of the earnings 
figures of recent years the preference dividend is very well 
covered. For the past four years, for example, net profits, 
after tax, have averaged £24,000, which is sufficient to cover 
the preference dividend four times over. I therefore regard 
the yield of just under 6 per cent. at the current price as a 
very reasonable one. 

Now for the speculative attraction. This arises from the 
conversion right which entitles holders to convert into ordi- 
nary shares at the rate of four ordinary 5s. shares for every 
one preference share at any time, on giving fourteen days’ 
notice, up to March 1st, 1944. Obviously, this right is not 
worth exercising unless the ordinary shares stand over par, 
but even at present, in market conditions which do less than 
justice to shares of this type, the quotation is around §s. 6d. 
For each of the past two years the ordinary dividend has been 
Io per cent., and in the year ended August 31st, 1938, this 
was paid out of available earnings of over 22 per cent. I 
am, therefore, prepared to believe that in better conditions, 
which should, incidentally, mean good business for a com- 
pany of this type depending mainly on the motor and railway 
industries, these shares could move considerably over par. 
The conversion right attaching to the preference shares 
would then become correspondingly valuable. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
RUBBER BARTER PLANS 


Wit the United States pressing hard for a large-scale 
barter deal of rubber against cotton, and with rumours, obvi- 
ously premature, circulating to the effect that a deal has 
already been agreed, Sir John Hay’s observations at Tues- 
day’s meeting of United Sua Betong Rubber Estates deserve 











RESTRICTIONS 
REMOVED 


INCE 1930 restrictions have 
been applied to check the 
inflow of funds to the Abbey 
Road Building Society. It has 
been necessary to disappoint 
many would-be investors. 


A substantial increase in the 
volume of mortgages granted on 
carefully selected properties, now 
enables the society—temporarily 
at any event—to remove some of 
the investment restrictions. 


{| Sums up to £1,000 may now 
be invested in share accounts 
where the yield is 34°/% net and 
free of liability to Income Tax. 


| The rate of interest upon 
special deposit accounts (subject 
to three months’ notice of with- 
drawal) is now 23° net and free 
of liability to Income Tax. Sums 
up to £5,000 can be placed upon 
deposit. 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets - - 7° £52,000,000 
Reserves - - £2,650,000 


Applications and enquiries to be addressed 
to the Managing Director 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 














careful study. Sir John, occupying not only the chairmanship 
(Continued on page 978) 
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HAMBROS BANK 


THE CENTENARY YEAR 





EARNING POWER MAINTAINED 
MR. R. OLAF HAMBRO’S ADDRESS 


THE 27th annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros Bank, Ltd., 
was held on May 25th, at the offices of the bank, 41, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, as the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts have already been circulated, I will assume 
that, following our custom, we may take them as read. 

In addressing you this year I am sure you will agree with me 
that any remarks of mine concerning the general situation would 
be most unwise. Firstly, however, I should like to thank all those 
friends in this country and all over the world who sent us their 
kind messages and gifts on our centenary year and to assure them 
of our sincere appreciation of their kindness. It is quite clear to 
you that the expansion of our activities depends largely on peaceful 
international conditions, and in times like this we have to confine 
ourselves to doing only the ‘business which it is our business to 
do, in other words, to meeting the financial requirements of our 
old established customers, and a glance at our acceptance account 
will show that this is being done, the percentage of this account 
being 72 per cent. on Scandinavian and British account. 

With these few preliminary remarks I will deal with the accounts 
before you. 


POSITION EXCEPTIONALLY LIQUID 


The balance-sheet, as you will see, shows an exceptionally liquid 
position, which has been brought about by our decision during 
the late summer of 1938 to increase cur cash position by the reduc- 
tion of the gilt-edged investments and to the corresponding increase 
in our holding of Treasury Bills. This was decided on owing to 
the prevailing uncertainty and as a precautionary measure, and 
this is still our policy today. 

This, coupled with the rates at which it has been possible to 
acquire bills during the year, was bound to be reflected in the 
profit for the year, and a simple calculation of the reduction of the 
holding of -gilt edged, with the consequent reduction in the rate 
of interest earned on that amount, will account for the reduction 
in the profit for the year. 


VALUATION 


The only other remark I need make regarding the profit and 
loss account is that, in view of the prevailing crisis and the state 
of the Stock Exchange at the time, when quotations for various 
stocks certainly did not represent, in either direction, whether for 
buying or selling, the marketability of these stocks, we decided 
not to disturb the profit and loss account by writing these down 
out of the profits earned, but to earmark against what we believe 
to be a purely temporary valuation, sufficient to meet them from 
the contingency fund. is, as we hope, temporary transfer, is 
meanwhile more than replaced by the transfer made to this fund 
from the profit and loss account. 

I do not think that there is any other item to which I should 
draw you attention, apart from the two points with which I have 
dealt as to gilt edged and other investments. 

The earning power of the business has been satisfactorily main- 
tained in a difficult year, and at the same time a strong liquid 
position is disclosed, which I know you will agree is no mean 
achievement. This has been brought about as usual by the loyal 
and energetic support of the management and every member of 
the staff, and I am sure you will wish to join with me in thanking 
them. 

The Chairman: I now formally move “That the report of the 
directors and audited statement of accounts to March 31, 1939, 
already printed and circulated amongst the shareholders, and as 
presented to this meeting, be received, approved and adopted. 

Sir Joseph C. Priestley, K.C., seconded the resolution and it was 
carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDENDS 

The Chairman: 

The next resolution I propose is: That a final dividend of ro 
per cent., less income-tax for the year ended March 31, 1939, be 
declared on the amounts paid up upon the £10 shares at the bank 
(making with the interim dividend of 8 per cent. paid in October 
last a total distribution for the year of 18 per cent., less income- 
tax), and that such final dividend of 10 per cent. be made payable, 
less income-tax, on and after May 27th, 1939, to the holders of 
the £10 shares on the register on May 15th, 1939, and that a final 
dividend of 3 per cent., less income-tax, for the year ended March 
31st, 1939, be declared upon the £1 “A” shares of the bank 
(making, with the interim dividend of 3.per cent. paid in October 
last, a total distribution for the year of 6 per cent., less income-tax), 
and that such final dividend of 3 per cent. be made payable, less 
income-tax, on and after May 27, 1939, to the holders of the £1 
“A” shares on the register on May 15, 1939. 

The reports and accounts were carried unanimously. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 977) 


of this and other leading rubber estates, but also a seat on 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee, speaks with 
special authority. He said: 

“In cone of its most fundamental provisions the (rubber regu- 
lation) scheme upholds the principle of making freely available to 
all countries an essential raw commodity, and we could not With. 
out offending against that principe extend a favour to any 
country and withhold it from another. Subject to these essential 
conditions, we are ready to welcome and fulfil promptly any 
demand for our commodity which may come from any country,” 

Sir John Hay did not amplify this statement, but the market 
will no doubt read it as meaning that the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee could not engage in a barter deal with 
the U.S.A. and refuse to do a barter deal with, for example, 
Germany. That may be thought a sufficient reason for ex. 
cluding the International Committee from part@®ipating in 
barter deals, none of which command popularity. It does 
not, however, necessarily exclude the possibility of a barter 
transaction if the International Committee were not a party to 
it. If, for example, the committee merely released extra 
rubber and some other party, for instance the British Gover. 
ment, bought it in the market terms and used it for a barter 
deal, that transaction would presumably not be covered by 
Sir John Hay’s reservation, though it would be a very difficult 
policy to operate. 

* * * * 


JOHN Brown’s RECORD PROFITS 

John Brown and Company, the shipbuilders and steel manu- 
facturers, achieved a new record in profits for the year ended 
March 31, a year which included the worst phases of the 
recession in the industries in which the company operates, 
The net profit of £550,682 shows an increase of £23,709 over 
the previous year’s, and the final dividend is maintained at 
12} per cent., tax free, again making a total distribution of 
i7x per cent., tax free, for the year. Since the company is 
largely engaged in armament work of one kind and another, 
the directors are fully entitled to point out that the capital 
was several years ago reconstructed and that the present 10s, 
shares were originally of £1 denomination. On the original 
nominal capitalisation, the dividend therefore appears at the 
more modest rate of 8} per cent., tax free. 


* * * * 


EDMUNDSONS’ CONTINUED PROSPERITY 

Further substantial progress during the first four months 
of 1939 was recorded in the speech which Sir Thomas Royden, 
the chairman of Edmundsons Electricity Corporation, made at 
Wednesday’s meeting. He announced that during the first 
four months of this year the increase in the number of con- 
sumers, the connected load and the number of units sent 
out show a highly satisfactory increase over the corresponding 
period of 1938. It is reasonable, he thinks, to assume that if 
fairly stabilised political and economic conditions are main- 
tained during the remainder of the current financial year, the 
fixial results for 1939 should be satisfactory. 

This does not mean that Sir Thomas has no anxieties in 
the present state of the electrical industry. He complains 
that pending the prospective legislation for the reorganisation 
of the electrical industry uncertainties are multiplying the 
company’s difficulties. In particular, he complains that the 
conflicting views between the industry and the Ministry of 
Transport over the control exercised by the Electricity 
Commissioners are a serious difficulty. Edmundsons’ sub- 
sidiary, the Wessex Company, applied last October for per- 
mission to raise debenture capital at about 33 per cent. The 
permission has not yet been granted, and in the meantime 
the price of money is approximately 2 per cent. higher, which 
over the thirty-year life of the proposed debenture would 
cost the company an additional £150,000. 


x * * * 


Hampsros’ Cautious PoLicy 

The extreme caution with which Mr. R. Olaf Hambro 
approached general topics at last week’s meeting of Hambros 
Bank prevented him from saying anything about the effects 
of the international situation upon the London merchant 
banks. But two things which he did say about Hambros 
balance-sheet must have given shareholders an idea. of what 
was in his mind. Hambros have, he explained, confined them- 
selves to meeting the financial requirements of their old- 
established customers, with the result that no less than 72 per 
cent. of their acceptance account is on Scandinavian and 
British account. Further, in the late summer of 1938 they 
took steps to liquefy their position by reducing their gilt-edged 

(Continued on page 980) 
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COMPANY MEETING - 


UNITED SUA BETONG -RUBBER 
ESTATES 





RUBBER REGULATION 


SIR JOHN HAY’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of the United Sua Betong Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held on May 30th in London. 

Sir John Hay (chairman of the company) in the course of bis 
speech said: 

In addition to providing what we deem to be necessary for 
taxation. depreciation, etc., we have placed to estates reserve 
£30,000, and we are recommending a final dividend of 6 per cent., 
making a total of 12 per cent. for the year. The average price of 
rubber for 1938 was only 7 7-32d. per lb., compared with 93d. per 
lb. for the preceding year. In our case forward sales proved a 
welcome help, and but for those sales the accounts now before you 
would have been much less favourable. 


TEA REGULATION 


Our small tea acreage again made some contribution to the 
profits, although the price realised was lower. The new planting 
of 500 acres under tea has progressed well, and we are planning 
further modest extensions. 


A summary of the results of Oil Palms of Malaya, Limited, in 
which our company holds a substantial interest up to the end of 
its last year is before you. You will observe that the profits were 
sufficient to permit a dividend of 4 per cent., after making appro- 
priations totalling £27,000. The company has made great progress 
in productive efficiency, and if I could speak with confidence 
regarding the prospects for sales, the outlook for this subsidiary 
enterprise would indeed be bright, but the difficulties in finding 
profitable markets are formidable. 


RUBBER REGULATION 


Since we last met the legal formalities incidental to the renewal 
of rubber regulation for a further period of five years have been 
completed, but experience in a wider sphere should have taught 
us to rest our faith in the fulfilment of any treaty not on its legal 
basis but on the good faith of the parties concerned. Our own 
scheme can only function smoothly and efficiently if each of the 
parties to it is animated by the true spirit of partnership. Happily, 
in this instance, these conditions do exist, and in a measure suffi- 
ciently strong to revel any attacks against the scheme, whether 
coming from within or without. 


Perhaps it is appropriate I should remind you that the scheme 
exists to keep the world at large supplied in a regular and orderly 
manner with all the rubber i: may require, and to make these 
supplies available to every country on the sam? terms and on the 
same conditions, irrespective of their different forms of Govern- 
ment. Thus, in one of its most fundamental provisions the 
scheme upholds the principle of making freely available to all 
countries an essential raw commodity and we could not, without 
offending against that principle, extend a favour to any one country 
and withhold it from another. (Hear, Hear.) Subject to these 
essential conditions, we are ready to welcome and to fulfil promptly 
any demand for our commodity which may come from any country. 


Political considerations dominate markets and prices. I do not 
propose, therefore, to bring under review in the usual way the 
rubber situation as expressed in figures relating to stocks, supplies 
and probable demand. The rubber industry has nothing to gain 
from war or warlike preparations. It is on peaceful conditions 
that we depend for the development.and expansion of the uses 
of rubber, and we hope no less fervently than any others that these 
conditions may soon be restored. 


With regard to our prospects for the current year, I hope that 
the price will be maintained at a level which will enable us at least 
to make a profit not far short of the figure in the accounts before 
you. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283.  8/6,6/6, 4/6. 2/6, Bookable. 
EVENINGS 8.30. | Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 2.30 


WILFRID LAWSON in 


BRIDGE HEAD, by Rutherford Mayne 










“A moving and exquisite play.’—JamMe> AGATE, Sunday Tines. 
LEICA, CONTAX, ROLLEIFLEX, KORELLE c. 
From 10/7 a month. Lists free. Easiest of monthly sae 
Expert processing of miniature films. The finest book on 
Photography ever published, ‘‘ Minitography and Cinetography,’ 
1/- post free. Telephone: Mayfair 7511. 


WALLACE HEATON New Bond St wa. 


ANDO BRANCHES 





A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured 
and nearly 3 times the 
premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 




















(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, ee Avenue, C.2, 
Paid up Capital -« £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund as £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... ... £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


Ree ee 


DECLARATION 
OF BONUS 


The Triennial bonus for 1936/38 is declared at 


41'- < 45'- 9, m= mm 


according to class and calculated upon the Sum 
Assured and existing bonuses. 





These record high rates of bonus have now been 
maintained for a continuous period of twelve years, 
showing the careful and successful management 
ot this old-established Mutual Life Office. 
Since its establishment in 1840 the United Kingdom 
Life Office has steadily progressed in public 
favour. Its funds now exceed £26,000,000. 
Every form of Life Assurance transacted on 
attractive terms. Send for “Concise Catalogue 
of Life Assurance Possibilities,” containing all 
needful information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(Branches im large towns.) 








——SS 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 








Reserve Fund - - - : »» 138,400,000 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 


PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 











You need never fear depreciation of your 
capital if you invest your savings in The 
Magnet Building Society which has paid 
its dividends regularly for over 70 years 
and never lost one penny of its members’ 
money. Your investment is safe and can 
be withdrawn at any time plus interest 
without trouble or expense. 1 PER 
The directors invite investment of moderate 
sums carrying guaranteed interest equal to 
£4.16.6 per cent. of ordinary investment. 
You can send your cheque in perfect confi- 


2 CENT. 
dence, or a booklet explaining the Magnet TAX PAID 
Service’ will be sent on request. 


THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 


MAGNET HOUSE, PADDINGTON GREEN, LONDON, W.2. 
SP0C 














——— 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 978) 
holdings and increasing their holding of Treasury bills to q 
similar extent. This change, which Mr. Hambro described 


as a precautionary measure, is still their policy today. 
* * * x 


OLyYMPIA’s REVENUE FALLING 

Olympia has been on the downward grade in the matter 
of 1evenue for the past three years as a natural and inevitable 
resuit of the increased competition in the limited field of 
exhibition buildings. In April this year it was announced 
that the half-year’s preference dividend, then due, would be 
postponed, so that the market was prepared for a further 
sharp fall in revenue. The actual fall has not been so sharp 
as had been feared. The net revenue, before deducting 
debenture interest and taxation, for 1938 fell by £7,316 to 
£94,236, and the net profit, after making those deductions, 
actually showed an increase of £196 to £36,938, owing to the 
lower charge for taxation. 

These figures do not include the los: of £33,754 incurred 
by one subsidiary, Exhibition Promoters (Olympia), which has 
been charged against capital reserve. Had that loss been 
charged to revenue the. year’s net profit would have been 
insignificant. As it is, it is sufficient to cover 10 months’ pre- 
ference dividend to October 31st and to increase the balance 
to go forward by £1,238 to £49,236. 

* * * 


* 


Boors’ Goop FIGURES 

That tower of financial strength, Boots Pure Drug Com- 
pany, has added another few feet to its battlements in the 
year ended March 31st. Net profit for that period, as already 
announced, was £776,292, an increase of £13,666 over the 
previous year. The usual dividends of 29 per cent. (of which 
5 per cent. is tax free) have already been declared. The 
special distribution of 3} per cent. paid a year ago out of 
investment profits is naturally not repeated since it arose only 
as a result of the liquidation of the investments. 

The actual amount added to reserves in the present 
accounts is no less than £313,548, and as this exceeds the 
amount kept back out of the year’s earnings by nearly 
£100,000, the balance to be carried forward is reduced from 
£346,730 to £248,724. In the previous year the amount 
added to reserves was £172,132. This year’s appropriations 
include one of £265,000 for the contingencies account, bring- 
ing that account up to £500,000. General reserve is left 
unchanged at £2,000,000, and the total of Boots’ reserves and 
the undivided profit balance is now no less than £3,933,649, 
which compares with an issued capital of £3,000,coo and with 
fixed assets of £5,206,920. J. D. M. 
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PEACE ... AND PERFECTION. 
An Hotel for a holiday of quiet and content. Every bedroom has a 
ver fect view over Tor Bay. 50 rooms with every luxury. Private Suites. 
tivate bathrooms. A cuisine far removed from the ordinary. All 
under the personal direction of Mr. A. Tschumy, born and trained 
in Switzerland, 


HEADLAND HOTEL, TORQUAY. 


A very 4rst-class unlicensed hotel run in connection with the Grand, 
where every facility for recreation is free. 
Telephone: Torguay 2161. 


HARROGATE 
Ohe FINEST POSITION 
GRAND 


Close to Royal Baths. 
Phone 463] 


FACING VALLEY GARDENS. 

















From 18/- Daily, inclusive. 











MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


THE OLD VIC. 
Waterloo Road, S.E.1. 


Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, 2.30. 
Dartington Hall presents 


BALLETS 
JOOSS 


MONDAY.—RODELINDA (opera by G. F. HANDEL). 

TUESDAY.—A SPRING TALE CHRONICA 

WEDNESDAY.—BIG CITY SPRING TALE GREEN TABLE 

THURSDAY (Mat).—BIG CITY PAVANE BALL IN VIENNA GREEN TABLE 

THURSDAY (Evg).—THE SEVEN HEROES CHRONICA 

FRIDAY.—SEVEN HEROES PAVANE BALL IN VIENNA 

SATURDAY (Mat.) June 10.—BIG CITY PAVANE 

SPRING TALE 

SATURDAY (Evg.) June 10.—BIG CITY BALL IN VIENNA 

Popular Prices 6d, to 7s. 6d. 


Box Office, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (WAT. 6336) and all agencies. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


MOULTON-MAYER FUND 


Under the scheme of the Fund 


A VIOLIN RECITAL 





Evenings, 8.30, 


KURT JOOSS, 


Artistic Director. 


F. A. COHEN, 


Musical Director. 


GREEN TABLE 
BALL IN VIENNA 


CHRONICA 











will be given in the 
WIGMORE HALL 
by 


DORCAS McCLEAN 
on 
MONDAY NEXT, June 5th, at 8.30 p.m. 


The RECITAL by MARY LAKE (Soprano) will be given on 
WEDNESDAY, June 2ist, 1939. 


TICKETS (including tax): Reserved, 8/6 and 5/9; Unreserved, 3/-. 
Obtainable from Box Office, Wigmore Hall, and the usual agents. 
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eS : 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD ACROSS 8. Palace Walk (7). 
S 1. This would have assisted 14. The office of Trollope’s Dr. 
SECOND SERIE No. 13 Noah’s nocturnal navigation Tempest (2 words) (9). 
A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the (13). 15. Broken tees, a blight on 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 9. The sailor is not in (5). them! (8) 
10 be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,’ 10. Rearrange one’s tripe thus 16, Street salesman about 51 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No (9). . 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 11. A young wife confused 17. An early travelogue (7). 


should be on the form appearing below. The 


will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 12. 


must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise 


on delivery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 


name of the winner c 
Sea pigeons (7). 
they are surcharged 13. 














DOWN 


2. A little 


fused (8). 


. I appear between 
and the editor in 


. The best 


nan >. W 


. “Tm gone,” 
scurely (6). 
7. The Athenians 








about a war decoration (7). 


One of these, produced by 
Palgrave, was golden (10). 
18. Poet preceded by a shep- 2° 


23. Brother of Electra (7). 

24. Ornithological evidence of 
the march of time (9). 

25. No longer an island? (5). 

26. Cold comfort (3 words) (13). 


1. He loved Perdita (8). 
work on a 
Dickens character, it’s con- 


. Meddle—in order to bury 
the dread phonetically (9). 
performers 

take it in their stride (6). 
she says ob- 


necessarily so lubricated (6). 


The winner of Crossword No. 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 


19. Sporting aspect of a 
famous statesman in youth 
at Epsom (6). 

Author who repeated this 
name with an initial between 


herd is a matter of orders 
(10). (6). 
22. Dictator’s wear (7). 21. Whar Pippa did (6). 


23. No two vehicles can be in 
this situation (2 words) (5). 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 12 


A q 
ier AR: ea hee 
5 a CURED 
ic Sole 
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tiny 







ee 





the doctor 
short (5). 


just 


are not 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


12 is H. S. Millar, 127 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

23% for 6insertions ; §% for 13 ; 73% for 26 ; and10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 








U PAIR.—Christian girl, 18, German emigrant with 
i high-class education, 3 years Lausanne, French 
teaching certificate, very musical, seeks position with 
first-class English family, country preferred, or with 
cultured single lady to teach French, German, piano, | 
clerical work, and help in household. Fond of children. 
—Box A. 783, The Spectator. | 





] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms | 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNtveRsAL DETEC- 


TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


ECTURE ROOM (seating 80) available for social | 
4 meetings, lectures, pupils’ concerts, etc.—For | 
terms, apply, SECRETARY, 34 Nottingham Place, W.1. | 








\ | AY. 9524. ,125; New Bond Street. See “ Evening 
4 Standard” Personal Column Tues., Thur., Sat. 





= ( H, TO GET RIGHT AWAY.’’—This is the 
heartfelt wish of many tired women living in the 
crowded districts of London, Please help them to 
realise it. £2 will give a mother and baby 2 weeks at 
the sea. Kindly send a donation (large or small) to the 
SECRETARY, WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. | 





hae ARROW-—the latest weekly non-party broad- 
sheet, 3d. Have you seen it? Specimen copy 
32 Old Gloucester St., London, W.C.1 


sent on request. 





i ae INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no 
—_ Secretary “S.,” 8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 
fom 3 








Fhe two old pals, whose bond is strong, 
Met as keen smokers of TOM LONG. 








CINEMAS SCHOLARSHIPS 
CADEMY CINEMA, E x eee 2 €-- 8.0 0 hk. 
ford Street. Ger. 2981. 4 —_——_ 


Ox: 
EDWIGE FEUILLERE & JEAN’ MURAT in 
“ PETAIS UNE AVENTURIERE ” (A) 
(I Was an Adventuress). 
Also “ MARCH OF TIME” (U) & LCC.’s 
“ The Londoners” (U). 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
June 29. Scholarships £60, £40; several Exhibitions 
of £20. Special Bursaries for sons of Clergy. Total 
Fees £99.—Apply BurRsArR. 





YERKELEY Cinema, Dateter Street. May. 8505. 
)» RAIMU in FEMME DU BOULANGER (A). 
Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY. 

















‘T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ eae BROOK GREEN, 
N HAMMERSMITH, —The next Examina- 
tion for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSTIUPS will take 
place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURS- 




















DAY, JULY 4, 5 and 6. These Scholarships exempt 
PEACE. The book gives definite and practical pro- the holders from payment of tuition fees. inimum 
posals to end the war sme and tyranny. Although age of entry: 12. Application should be made to the 
everyone wants a free peace, no one (conscientious High Mistress at the School. The last day for the 
objectors and pacifists not excepted) wants _** The registration of candidates’ is Monday, June 19. No 
Peace of Christ which as to be paid. tor in one |) Sppiication will be accepted after the date fixed, Parents 
book. If, then, ‘war and the destruction of civilisa- of intending candidates are informed that there is a 
tion are preferred, why be hypocrites and_ pretend Boarding House in association with the School. 
that peace is wanted? The author is willing to — —— — 
fight with his pen any opponents on the subject. 
Cloth 4/3, Paper 3/2, post free, from ‘* Peace,”* 
111, Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
T EMANIA COLLEGE, LAUSANNE 
d (Switzerland). 
LECTURES EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


TATIONAL GALLERY LECTURES. 


| SOME TECHNICAL ~ PROBLEMS by Mr. H. 
—-” Mondays, June sth 


and June 12th at 


5.3 
ERITICAL APPRECIATION by Proressor | 
GLEADOWE every Saturday at 11 a.m. 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL “soc IETY, Conway 
‘ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, June 4, 
at II a.m., . Curry, M.A., B.Sc. : * Economic | 
Aspects of the Refugee Problem.” Admission free. 
Visitors welcome. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


T ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 

d (Under Distinguished Patronage). 

Cornptete and practical training for educated girls anc 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
pecial attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject 
Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 | 














Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advantages of English- 
| Swiss education, all examinations to University En- 
trance, Commercial Course, Modern Languages, 
Summer and Winter Sports, Fees moderate. 
FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES 

Boys 14-22. French Diploma granted. All Sports 
facilities, including Swimming, Tennis, Rowing, &c. 
| Moderate fees. Ask for full and immediate information 
| by post or interview.—CooK’s SCHOLASTIC SERVICE, 
<P av Street, London, W.1. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
i SPArILE. 
4 


KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY po gmat FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Yea 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALEMBERT, M.A. (Hons.). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. LANGWILL, C.A., Clerk to 
the Governors. 19, Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 








Jere NCH Family would receive two or three paying 
guests schoolgirls or students winter in good 
district Paris summer in villa on Normandy coast. 
| Cultured milieu. Reference permitted to English 
Headmistress. For terms, etc., apply Box A.782. 
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EDUCATIONAL AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





DAVIES’S 


Supplementary Scholarship Examination 
or 
Secretarial Training. 
Tuesday, 27th June, 1939. | 
Write or telephone now for details. 

Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 9871/4. 
{OR SALE,.—Preparatory School, Ww est London. } 
Large House and spacious grounds. Central Heat- | 

ing. Day Pupils and Boarders.—Apply Burrow’s SCHO- | 
LASTIC BUREAU, Wellington House, 125 Strand, W.C.1. | 


— Geet 











GEORGE Ss SCHOOL, HARPE NDEN.- -An 
iS examination will be held on June 17th for the 
award of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to boy 
boarders, ages 13-14}. ee to the ] BURSAR. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 


RANGE: ‘TOURNON- -s-RHONE.—For your boy | 

(or girl) next autumn, try the F rench Lycées (State | 
Schools) at TOURNON-s-RHONE; full board and | 
tuition approx. £22 October to July. Ideal position, 
outings Rhone Valley, Alps, &c.—For particulars, apply, 
Cru, 185 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 








BOOKS 


| ee a den: and convincing statement of the} 
argument that, wherever some men control for 
their own advantage the supply of unused land, there 
will be STRIFE 
Read 


“WHY CIVILIZATIONS RISE 
AND FALL” 


by 
GEORGE A. GOODWIN, C.M.G. 


Post free 6d. 
W. H. SMITH AND SON, 





LTD. 








HOLIDAYS 


YHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incompar- 

y able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain- 
ment. Sport forall. Illustrated Guide free from Dept. 11. 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL, 





ORKNEY & SHETLAND 


Where the Summer Sun Never Sets 


Reserve your accommodation now and have an 
unusual holiday amidst ideal surroundings. 
Modern ships to take you—comfort and con- 
venience everywhere—rock and cliff scenery 
unsurpassed—a new and novel holiday in an 
ideal climate—the anglers’ paradise—the 
home of health and holiday pleasure. 


Inclusive Tours—3- 12 days—£3-10 to £12 


The latter includes a week’s stay at the finely 
appointed St. Magnus Hotel, Hillswick, Shetland. 


Write for Free Booklet to— 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY 
& SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ltd. 

















Dept. No. 30, Tower Place, LE ITH. 
Dept. No. 30, Matthews’ Quay, ABERDEEN. 
FOR SALE 


uy r AVE London for work or pleasure, but live i in the 

security of the country. BUNGALOW, 600 feet | 
high, private road, surrounded by magnificent trees, 
deep quiet away from the turmoil, yet 50 minutes only 
Green Coach to London; 1§ minutes to Croydon. 
Edge of unspoilt glorious Surrey country. Ideal for 
Nature Lovers and Artists. § rooms, usual offices ; 
Annexe 2 light spacious rooms. Electric throughout. 
4 acre charming garden. Full size Garage. Price £950 
or nearest offer for immediate sale. Owner must get 
away quickly. Apply Owner, “The Crannoch,” 
Warlingham, Surrey. 

YEASIDE Hut for Sale. Excellent position and 
N condition. Inexpensive.—Box A 784. 














Have you a good home ? 


If so, please think of young women and girls 
(stranded in London) who have. not, and 
send a donation to enable us to help them. 
We maintain three Homes and an Open-All- 
Night Refuge. London Female Preventive 
and Reformatory Institution, 4, Birkenhead 
Street, W.C.1. 














] EVON & CORNWALL.—Ideal Holiday centres. 
Free illustrated brochure No. 26.—SEASIDE AND 
Country Guest Houses, Ltp., Dawlish. 





I SINLAND FOR PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS. 

11 DAYS for £10. 25 DAYS FOR £19 13s., | 

including 4,000 miles of interesting travel. | 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet “ M.” 
FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 

7, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. ABBey §300. 


= ae) 


| AVE you niet aint the HARROGATE New | 
“All Inclusive’? Scheme? It covers Medical | 
Attention, Curative Treatments and Hotel Accommoda- | 
tion. Send for full particulars now to P. M. WILSHERE, | 
Information Bureau. You can have a good holiday 
there too—guide from same address. Cheap Monthly | 
Returns by Rail. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


] JONES: AL handwoven ny steed: ‘Snek | | 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free | 
on eran — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. | 








I yON'T Cut Your Corn—Use “ Kilit.” It cures corns 
painlessly. Post 12. Kelly, Chemist, Londonderry. 





| AVE you any din to ‘sell? Reniians having any dine 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


POOR MOTHER with se little girl, also 
Ft endeavouring to nurse her blind mother and two 
invalid relations both over 80, one also being blind. 





Total income after paying rent 25s. per week. Funds | 


for nourishment and invalid comforts urgently required. 
; PLEASE HELP. (Case 141).—Appeal S., DIsTRESSED 


| | GENTLEFOLKS’ Alp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 











HOLIDAYS WITHOUT 
TRAVAIL! 


See that 
AWHILE ” 


Personally 


“BETS: BALT 
(Ashley Courtenay’s 
Recommended Hotels, 
Inns and Guest-houses) is your 
constant companion. . Vol. I— 
Kent, Surrey and Sussex, new edi- 
tion just published; Vol. II— 
Devon, Cornwall and Somerset, 
second edition: Vol. III—Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight, first 
edition. Ask for them at your 
bookseller 1/-, or, in case of diffi- 











| LOCH AWE Romie) 


I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free— 
| REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85). Palace Gate. W.8, 


ITERARYT ypew rtg. ,Trans.,&c. spromptlyex.Mgs MSS, 
4 Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.- Miss N. 
McFar.antz (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,I eigh~ -on-Seg 
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FOR THE TABLE 
DEST Spring Ducklings | and Chicken. 7s. 6d. pa 
) dressed, post paid. — Nora DonoGuur, on 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 
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venieoeas AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
Ps recuperation. Your refuge when weary —delight 
| when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey, 


| | ) ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.¥ rN 
—Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 355, 
weekly with dinner 6s. 6d. or2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347 


ie Bt WHY IS IT NOT | ADVERTISED?” 
The answer is that this South Kensington hotel 
lies in such a fashionable Square that no name plate 
is allowed to attract the passerby. Nevertheless here 
are always to be found people who appreciate comfort 
and an exclusive and convenient address at a very 
moderate inclusive weekly sum. 
Full particulars from Box M.F.N., 14, Cromwell 
| Place, S.W.7. Or telephone WEStern 4546. 
| },. DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL. —Melville 
| B'uCrescent. Tgms. “Melcrest’ *Edinburgh _ Tel.31295 
E OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 
Sua Lounge. From 4 gns. Special residential terms. 


}EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 

















Ask tor cee ae list (3d. post tree) red 180 INNS 
HOTELS managed by th 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





SOUTHSEA-SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 
N Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships. Night 


porter, excellent Catering, from 3 guineas, booklet. 


W ARWICK CLUB LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,S. Wat. 
f —Room and breakfast ee one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
wat (Dorking, Surrey) —BURFORD BRIDGE 


HO 
| BRODICK~ DOUG 

CAMBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

[APEL CURIG.— (N. Wales).-BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH. KING'S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD. CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths).-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 


K GATES 
| EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
| EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
| FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
| meas s* — —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
| KESWICK.—KESWICK 
| LEAMINGTON SPA. ae _ HOUSE. 


LOCH AWE. 
| LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Revecl Street, W.C.1, 
| —UNITED SERVICES 

98-102 Cromwell Road, = W.7 
MANCHES TER. BOWDON HYDR 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PALACE, 





6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 














fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 lett i : : R : | PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL 
insertion and should anh The Pollo ‘Offices, culty, post free 1/3 from Ashley PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by Courtenay Ltd., 68, St. James's PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PeRWick Bay & LINKs. 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 23”, for six inser- Street, S.W.1 | RECTOR (Angiesce)-— By 
tions: §° for 13: 73°, for 26: and 10”, for §2. . ; ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
leaded caeiende aed eee By arrangement with Tue Spectator | ST. red only zornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
TO DRAINS? eteede of Local Austtorhtios ‘ SE UBY (Yorks). LONDESBOROUG 3H ARMS. 
éi solve the problem by installing E LSAN Chemical Mr. Ashley Courtenay SKVE.—FLODIGARRY HOT. EL. : : 
lg Sisnaalouie. Bata S 05 CS 4s to any reader desirous of information con- | ES HO OTEL. 
needs NO SORAINS. ates, Y ae R. aN: a cerning Hotels in Great Britain. Please write sreaTHPErrin SPA iho re —BEN WYVIS 
guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. Simple to fit, | to 99, Gower St., W.C.1, or the address TORQUAY —GRAND, 
anywhere. Sanitary systems, complete with all fit- given above and enclose a stamped addressed —HEADLAND. 
ments and the New BAKELITE Seats, from 57s. 6d. envelope. | —PALACE., 
Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET to : | —ROSLYN HALL, 
Elsan Co. (Dept. 254/E), 51, Clapham Rd, S.W. 9. | —SEASCAPE. 
Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crrments Pri Ss, Ltp., Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tuc Speecrator, Lrp., at their offices, 
No. 99, Gower London, 


Street, W.C.1. 
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